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OFF -AND ON THE PLATFORM. 


HERE have been, we believe, some differences of opinion 
as to the policy of “encouraging the others” in the 
original Voltairian sense. But there can hardly be any 
such differences of opinion upon a policy of “ encouraging 
“ the others,” such as Mr. GLapstong, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, developed by his speeches of last week. The 
“others” whom Mr. Giapstonr has encouraged are of two 
very different kinds. The first kind consists of the general 
enemies of orderly society, of whom we need say nothing 
special here. The second class consists of his political an- 
tagonists and the servants of the Government which he is 
endeavouring to overthrow. The Irish Constabulary and 
the officials who direct them have, to their very great 
honour and to the great personal discomfort of Mr. WiLFrip 
Biunt, shown not the least disposition to be driven from 
their duty (putting one or two black sheep, such as are 
naturally found among all large bodies of men, aside) by 
Mr. Guiapstone’s abuse. We are sorry, of course, that 
Lady Anne Biunt and some others of her sex should have 
been inconvenienced by the very sensible and necessary 
proceedings at Woodford. But we need not assume the 
painful duty of making any further comment than to recom- 
mend that in future ladies should be more careful in their 
choice of associates and places of resort. For Mr. Buuyt 
himself, it is also, no doubt, a pity that the first experience 
of the kind should have fallen to the lot of a foolish and 
well-meaning enthusiast, when there are so many pestilent 
and mischievous agitators who have been guilty of similar 
offences. But even the law must make a beginning some- 
where. Mr. Biunt seems to have had some Radical member 
of Parliament in attendance on him, who indulged in 
vapouring la: , but prudently abstained from conduct 
likely to bring him into actual collision with the police. The 
next time that any one of this person’s kidney informs an 
Irish policeman of his quality, it is to be hoped that the 
policeman will reply, ‘Then, sir, you are more especially 
“bound than any other man to keep the law that you are 
“ trying to break and make others break.” Meanwhile the 
ns carrying on war against —— Moonlight at 
Woodford seem to have done their work by no means negli- 
gently, and a few repetitions of their conduct will probably 
stop the silly practice of sedition-sightseeing and the much 
worse than silly practice of taking ladies into places and 
situations where they have no business. The reports which 
describe Mr. Bunt as calling the police “‘ cowards,” with or 
without the prefix “damned,” must surely be incorrect. In 
the first place, no English gentleman—not even so foolish a 
one as Mr. Witrrim Biunt—could, after deliberately pro- 
voking the police to use force, call them cowards for using it. 
In the second, there would seem to be an even stranger mis- 
take ; for not even the Nationalist journals mention that 
the Constabulary had brought their wives with them as a 
protection. 

But Lord Hartineton and Lord Ranpotpx CHURCHILL 
on their platforms are not less remarkable instances of the 
stimulus which Mr. Guiapstone has administered to his 
enemies, if not to his friends, than poor Mr. Buunt deposed 
from off his platform and apostrophizing the Irish Consta- 
bulary as cowards for deposing him. The effect is, of course, 
more noticeable in Lord Hartixcron even than in Lord 
Raypotrn. The latter has at times indulged in alarums and 
excursions which have puzzled, or frightened, or displeased 
his political friends ; but he has always been sound when 


Mr. Grapstone is concerned. The vigour of his speeches in 
the North has been pretty generally acknowledged, and 
perhaps not the least important part of them was his vin- 
dication of the Tories from the silly charge of intriguing 
with Parnellism. How complete this was may best be 
judged from the attempted rejoinder of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
who can bring forward nothing on the other side stronger 
than one of the stereotyped phrases about local self- 
government, in which, except a very few scrupulous per- 
sons, all politicians of every type have indulged, and which 
mean absolutely nothing. Equally important are Lord 
Ranpotrn’s demonstrations that the whole structure of Mr. 
GLapstone’s argument (if it may be obliged by that name) 
is baseless and rotten. The main propositions of this de- 
monstration are familiar to all persons who have given 
themselves the trouble to be familiar with the facts.of the 
case. But it is eminently desirable that they should be 
driven in by the words of a politician who is probably 
second to none in England, except Mr. Giapstone himself, 
in the effect he has on the ignorant. It is false that the 
Conservatives entered on power with a pledge not to resort 
to Coercion. It is false that measures have been applied 
to Ireland which would not be applied to any portion of 
England if resistance to lawful authority attained there 
the proportions which it has attained across St. George's 
Channel. It is false that the police exercise powers in 
Ireland which, ceteris paribus, they would not exercise in 
England. It is false that Mr. Guapstone has not changed 
his attitude totally to the Parnellite party in Ireland. It 
is false that Mr. Joun Mortey has not changed his attitude 
towards Government procedure, though not his attitude to- 
wards the Home Rule question in general, in respect of 
which he is the only consistent man in the whole of his 
party. These falsehoods are the foundation of the Sepa- 
ratist-Gladstonian position. They could not have been ex- 
posed by any one more likely to carry conviction in the 
exposure than Lord 

But there may be some persons to whom, after all, Lord 
Hartincton is the more interesting figure, not because of 
silly rumours as to political futurity, but because of Lord 
Hartineton’s own idiosyncrasy. It is well known that he 
yielded with the greatest reluctance to the demonstration 
of facts that Mr. Guapstone had bartered all the best 
traditions of the Liberal party for eighty-five dirty (and of 
the very dirtiest) votes. At the famous meeting in Her 
Majesty's he protested, with a protest all the more pathetic 
because of its evidence of the insufficient grasp which even 
yet Lord Hartineron had of his leader’s character, against 
any uncomplimentary remarks to Mr. Girapstone. He has 
learnt better since. At Nottingham Lord Hartincton, in 
that plain, unadorned oratory which is his great secret, pro- 

against Mr. Guiapstonz’s attempt to make govern- 
ment impossible because he was not himself allowed to 
govern, against Mr. Guapstonx’s incurable duplicity in 
explanation, against the base abuse of the deceivableness of 
the multitude which is Mr. Giapstonz’s one method of 
political procedure. Alas! these things are not new to many 
of us. In 1877 Mr. Giapstone flung away the methods of 
influence of his country in foreign politics in order to return 
to power. Lord Harrineton, with that modesty which is 
sometimes a fatal attribute, supported him because he did 
not think that he himself knew anything about foreign 
policy. In 1887 Mr. Guapstone is exactly repeating the 
tactics of ten years ago, except that now he is flinging 
the helve after the hatchet, and sacrificing the methods of 
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domestic influence of Government in order to obtain the responsible to Parliament for the safety of London, he ought. 
chance of governing. Lord Hartineton sees this, and he not to delegate his authority when a serious emergency had 


speaks the words of an honest man respecting it. They are not 
new words. From any Tory the exposure of Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
invincible disingenuousness, of his determination to burn | w 
down the national house in order to roast his own pig, 
of his alternate refusal to answer plain questions and readi- 
ness to answer any question in a manner which can commit 


arisen. If Mr. Marrnews had beena man like Sir Cuarzegs. 
Warren, or Sir WARREN a man like Mr. Marruews, 


e should not have been disposed to disagree with this view. 


As it is, we think that a masterly inactivity was the best 
course which Mr. Marruews could have pursued. But he 
did not pursue it, or at least he did not pursue it to the end. 


him to nothing, would be of little account. From a casual | Abstention was defensible. Active supervision from the 


onlooker, neither Tory nor Liberal, it might be taken to 
heart by the few persons who are capable, independently of 


first was defensible. To leave the Chief Commissioner 
bearing the brunt of the battle, and then suddenly supersede 


their opinions, of judging evidence. From Lord Harrtneron | him in the thick of the fray, is a line of conduct which no 


it is simply damning. He has every interest not to speak 


rational man can possibly approve, but which Mr. MatrHEws 


as he does, for he knows perfectly well that the base fellows | is said to have adopted. Wedo not understand that there 


of the Liberal party will always follow Mr. GLapsTonE as | 
long as Mr. Giapstoxe lives, and that the Tories will | 


is any question of legal right involved in the difference of 
opinion, if there is one, between the Home SecretTary and 


always (with household suffrage) be stronger than the the Chief Commissioner. Sir Cuartes WARREN has very. 
Moderate Liberals. He has all the attractions (strong on extensive powers conferred upon him by statute, and he 
him, at any rate) of old allegiance. He has the temptation | claims, no doubt under proper advice, to exercise others 


unique in his case) of appearing as a convert, before whom | u 
ir Witt1am Harcourt would retire into obscurity and p 
Sir Gzorce TrevELYAN into any place suitable to him, and 


nder the common law. The latter contention is rather 
uzzling, but it does not greatly affect the point which we 


are discussing. Nobody can pretend that the mob are justi- 


who, by apostatizing, could secure himself a tenure of fied in so thronging Trafalgar Square as to shut off Waterloo 

wer whenever a scratch majority could be got together Place from Whitehall, or in blocking the traffic in the Strand 
or the Gladstonian side after Mr. Guapstone’s happy | and Piccadilly. The act of Mr. MarruEews must, therefore, 
release. But he speaks truth, and not falsehood; which, | be based on policy and not on law. Even were it other- 
when we survey Liberal mankind, from Lord Spencer to | wise, the Home Secrerary cannot escape from his dilemma. 


Sir Witt1am Harcourt, is more than a little remarkable. 


If he is right now, he must have been wrong a month 


ago. If he was right then, he must be wrong now, But 
tnis is not merely a question of logic or consistency. Mr. 
Martrews has run a very grave risk, not so much to 
himself, though he ought to pay for it, as to the peace and 


MR. MATTHEWS AND SIR CHARLES WARREN. good order of this town. Of course, if Sir CoaRLEs WARREN 


had grossly misbehaved himself—if he had, on the one hand, 


\ \ JE have on previous occasions expressed our admiration ‘ 

for the manner in which the Chief Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police, with the officers and men under him, | 4), 
protected the public and controlled the streets during ® | incurred. It is better to undermine respect for authority 
fortnight of arduous and incessant labour. This week there | 4). to sanction official injustice. But nothing of the kind 
has been a change, supposed to be due to the voluntary | },,. happened. The police are indeed accused, on very 
and unnecessary intervention of Mr. Marruews. The | jn cuficient evidence, of having too hastily and violently 
Metropolitan Police are, as everybody knows, an exception |} h6n up a crowd aasembled round the Marble Arch. 
to the ordinary police force of the country.. They are | Even granting that this charge is true, which we only do 
under the direct authority, not of any local body, but of the | £,. the sake of the argument, it affords no justification for 
Government, and that authority is exercised by the Home | 7, Marruews. He might very tairly have cautioned the 
Secretary. The Chief Commissioner is appointed and can | (niet Commissioner against allowing his men to get out of 
a0 Me. chested hand, and he might even have gone on to remind him that. 


Sir Cuartes Warren in Sir Epmunp Henperson’s place. 


prevention is better than cure. Nobody need have been 


The choice of Sir Cuantes was probably the best stroke of any the wiser except Sir Caries himself, and not the 
business Mr. Cur_pers ever did in his life. The position slightest stimulus would have been given to the renewal of 


which Sir Cuartes Warren holds is one of the most ditticult 
and responsible in the world. It has never been more trying 
or more critical than since he heldit. But no well-grounded 
attack has yet been made against him, and he has not, so 


a mischievous agitation. 


Mr. Martruews does not seem to have considered, before 


coming up to thwart and overrule the Chief Commissioner, 


far as we are aware, been assailed at all, except by those what may be the consequences of permitted disorder in the 
who have a personal quarrel with the police as such. In | great centre of the world’s commerce. “ A few days of such 


these circumstances a wise head of the Home Office would 
have left Sir Cuartes WarreEN alone, only giving him a 
general support, unless some serious catastrophe threatened 


“ riots as Lord Gzorce Gorpon’s,” says Sir Tuomas Farrer 
in his excellent little book on the State in its relation to 
trade, “would stop the business of London.” Sir Tuomas 


to occur. We need hardly say that there has been no such | Farrer is a Liberal, not to say a Radical, and by no means 


cause for interference on the present occasion, The arrange- 


prone to exaggerate the evil of letting people alone. We 


ments of the police have been most judicious, and have, as a have no Lord Grorce Gorpon, and as yet the injury to 
consequence, been thoroughly successful. Up to the end of | property has been insignificant. But it must not, therefore, 


last week not only were the lives and property of Her 


be supposed that constant outbursts of ruffianism are in- 


Magesty’s peaceful subjects adequately guarded, but there nocuous. The bestial blackguardism of the mob in West- 


was no important interruption of metropolitan traflic. Mr. 
Martruews was in the country, and might well have re- 


minster Abbey, which was described by one London 
newspaper as “orderly,” and which Canon Proruero has 


mained there. He was entitled to a long holiday after the justly held up to public view, was bad enough in itself. 


toils of an unusually protracted Session, and we should be 


| Mr. CHamBertarn, who knows what Le is talking about, 


deceiving him if we said that his absence was a subject of said in Islington on Tuesday night that much harm had 


aniversal regret. People did not go about saying “‘ Where 


already been done in another way, and that industrious 


“is Mr. Matrnews? What does he think of all this? artisans would lose employment owing to these sham de- 


“ When is he coming to put everything straight?” Mr. 


monstrations of the unemployed. The idle rich, whom these 


Martruews is the stormy petrel of public life, and when his | futile masquerades are absurdly supposed to injure, are 


name becomes prominent, or his influence is felt, lovers of 
ease begin, if we may pursue the marine metaphor, to look 


mostly out of town, and can in any case take care of them- 


selves. But the Government are bound to protect the middle 


out for squalls, Mr. Matriews seems to have taken it into | and lower classes from wanton aggravation of their often 
his head that the mob wanted a little encouragement, and | sadly-straitened circumstances. Ruioting in London tends to 
that he was the man to give it them. So he hurried back | drive people out of London, especially people who would, if 


to Downing Street, overruled Sir Cuartes WarReEN, and 

gave the London roughs a chance of claiming a triumph 
over their natural enemy. 

We can quite understand that Mr. Matrnews might 

have considered the matter from the first as sufficiently 

ve to call for personal action on his part. He might 

irly have argued with himself that, as he was directly | 


they stayed, give work to those in want of it. Mr. Marrnews, 
who is most especially bound by virtue of his office to 
uphold the police in the execution of their duty, has seized 
an opportunity when they wanted encouragement more 
than ever to cast an implied censure upon their chief. The 
fact is that Mr. Matrnews has in several instances shown 
a conspicuous and deplorable want of judgment and com- 
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mon sense. He is an accomplished scholar, a brilliant 
er, and an exceedingly clever man. But he has no 

tact. He was pitchforked into high office from nisi prius, 
on the recommendation of Lord Ranpo.tpH CHURCHILL, 
without having enjoyed any real political or Parliamentary 
ini His strange career as an independent member of 
the House of Commons was so remote that he was able, 
fortunately for himself, to pass it by as a piece of ancient 
history. Lord Sauissury must have often regretted his 
acquiescence in the selection of Mr. Marrnews, and may, 
perhaps, have reflected, in the words of a celebrated dictum, 
that he never thought that he should have lived to regret 
Lord Cross. Mr. Martruews had already made two noto- 
rious blunders. This third blunder is the worst, and the 
only thing left for Mr. Matruews to do is to give valu- 
able, because personal, assistance in the “ reconstruction of 
“the Cabinet.” A weak, fussy, and vacillating Secretary of 
State is bad enough. But a Secretary of State with all these 


qualities, who nevertheless spoils the work of a better man 


than himself, is simply intolerable. 

It is to be hoped, but perhaps rather hoped than ex- 
, that Mr, Martruews, having vindicated the right of 
obstruction in Trafalgar Square, will not go on to insist 
that vagrants shall be allowed to use it for a dormitory. Sir 
OnaRLEs Warren's very sensible circular on this subject is 
just the sort of thing which the Home Secrerary, to judge 
from past experience of him, would like to upset and annul. 
To clear “the finest site in Europe” of sleepers was not 
an easy task, and Sir Cuartes WarkEN has performed it in 
the kindest possible way. He has succeeded in providing 
accommodation for the destitute through the Boards of 
Guardians, and he has now very properly determined to 
“ arrest under the Vagrant Act all rogues and vagabonds 
“throughout the metropolis who are found wandering or 
“ sleeping in the open air at night during the cold weather.” 
This is so obviously the right thing to do that we are sur- 
prised at Mr. Marruews not having yet objected to it. He 
perhaps knows, however, that if he were to bring about 
the resignation of Sir Cuartes Warren by meddling and 
muddling, his own days in the official land would be short 
indeed. Sir Caartes Warren has thus a very strong card 
to play if and when he chooses to play it. A ridiculous 
attempt has been made to prove that the sacred privilege of 
creating a nuisance was invaded at the dictation of “a Tory 
“ Home Secretary.” Sir Cartes Warren is a Liberal ; 
but he does not sympathize with anarchy and disorder. Mr. 
Marraews is a Conservative; but he apparently does. It 
is to Mr. Matruews, and to Mr. Marruews alone, that 
we owe the ap of the triumph of misrule. For- 
tunately Sir Cuartes WarREN had put matters into such 
an excellent train that even the check and the snub he 
has received have been comparatively powerless for mis- 
chief. The attention of Parliament might profitably be 
turned to the whole subject of processions and “ demonstra- 
“tions” in the streets of great cities. What good can they 
possibly do? Setting aside the wholly exceptional case of 
the Jubilee, we cannot call to mind one of these functions 
in recent years which might not just as well have been 
i with. The crowd which infested the northern 
side of the Park about ten years ago to “ demonstrate” 
in favour of Lord BraconsFiEtp’s foreign policy was a very 
serious annoyance. No one can really believe that the 
Franchise Act of 1884 would not have been if the 
famous hop-poles had not been carried through Pall Mall. 
The Metropolitan Police have plenty to do, and every one 
of these idle ceremonies adds materially to their labours. 
A man who is not allowed to express his political opinions 
in decent lan at a public meeting has a legitimate 
grievance. But the ibition of processions in crowded 
streets is no hardship to any one, and would be a great 
relief to most. As Lord SHEeRBRooke once said, “ It is not 
“ by men decked in ribbons and bedizened with scarves that 

“ the foundations of Imperial policy are laid.” 


SCOTCH SCHOOL STORIES. 


| Abed ne a crowd of new boys meet at school, all 

strangers to each other, all with their troubles before 
them. They are not philosophers, and do not reflect on the 
variety of their future fortunes— 


What lands they shall travel o’er, 
And what deaths they shall die. 


years later, they may like to take a backward glance; to 
learn what became of the old friends, and enemies; to 
repeat the old stories of school-time. For one fortunate 
set of very old pupils Colonel Frrausson, the author of 
The Laird of Lag, and other books, bas fulfilled this desire. 
He has published for the club of his ancient classmates 
at the Edinburgh Academy a charming, humorous, and 
kindly book, of which only two hundred and fifty copies 
are printed. This curiosity is from the press of Messrs. 
ConstaBLe—the descendants of “the Crafty "—and the 
school commemorated had Sir Watrer Scorr for one of its 
earliest directors. Edinburgh has altered so much since 
Scorr wrote, and the elder ConstaBte published, that 
Colonel Fercusson’s book has antiquarian interest. Six- 
and-forty years have gone since the Colonel was, like Scorr 
at the High School, one of “ the Gaits class,” at the Edin- 
burgh Academy. His class- master was Dr. Cummine, 
who ruled gently over sixty turbulent small boys. They 
were armed with “clachans,” which are a kind of wooden 
racket, and these were useful in wars with the “ Keelies,” 
descendants of the companions of Sir Water's old enemy, 
Greenbreeks. Who has forgotten how Greenbreeks was 
hit over the head with a real sword in one of the old affairs 
of the Cross-causeway? In Colonel Fercusson’s time 
swords were not used, but the boys had to go home in 
parties for mutual protection against the wild tribes of 
Keelies. They had often to stand by each other, later, in 
fiercer fights with Indian mutineers and the levies of Russia. 
The great tale of Keelie triumph is not told here. They 
captured a small boy on his way to school, and tied him to 
a lamppost in Queen Street, where, owing to the emptiness 
of Edinburgh in summer, he remained till his comrades 
came back after school, So says the legend. 


The weapon of school discipline in those times was, and 
we suppose is, the “ tawse.” It is a strap of leather, cut 
into long lashes, and artificially hardened. Applied by a 
skilled operator to the palms of the hands, it hurts 
much indeed. There was once a class of Geits at the school 
which triumphed over and defeated four English masters in 
one year. The third new master tried coercion, and on one 
occasion gave a boy sixty “palmies” or stripes. But, as a 
critical observer remarked, “ eighteen of them were wides.” 
This fierce master was succeeded by a quiet person, who 
never beat any one, and restored order by mere force of 
character. In Colonel Fercusson’s day “ nobody could get 
** so much work on the tawse,” so Professor Tait says, as 
Dr. Gioac, the mathematical master. Guoaa, in his lowly 
sphere, was quite as great a joke as Keatx, renowned in 
Eothen. Coionel Frercusson has many anecdotes of him 
that should not be wasted. The Head-master, or Rector, 
was Archdeacon WILLIAMs, himself an unconscious humour- 
ist. Wutviams knew about as much mathematics as GLoaG 
knew Greek, but he used to bustle into the chamber of the 
cross-grained Muse of cube and square and pretend to 
understand what was going forward. For him Guoac laid 
a trap. He called up the Rector's favourite pupil, and set 
him “a nice little thing,” a fancy problem. ILLIAMS sat 
and smiled at his pupil’s perplexity. “ Don’t you see it? 
“ Think a moment; it’s perfectly simple! ” said the Rector. 
“ Naw, Mr. Rector,” said GioaG at last, “it’s nott easy ; 
“the thing’s impossible, sir; it’s grdss nonsense, sir.” In 
fact, it was a problem with no answer, like a political 
“ question.” Perhaps mathematics never scored a greater 
triumph over sound learning ; for WitL1ams was learned 
enough. On another occasion a boy committed some offence 
which irritated Guoac more than common. He used the 
tawse in his masterly manner, but his wrath was un- 
abated. So he sent for the Rector, and told him the tale of 
guilt, without mentioning the punishment. “ Now, Mr. 
“ Guoae,” said the Rector, “ what I should recommend you 
“to do is to give the boy a thoroughly sound flogging.” 
“ Exac'ly what I was thinking of doing, Rector,” said Gioac, 
and did it again! He once conceived the Keateian idea of 
flogging all through his class ; but time was short, and only 
about a dozen were di of. Then Guoac noticed a boy 
looking at the clock and calculating his chances. “ Ha, 
“ Menzigs is looking at the cléke,is he? He thinks to 
“ escape, doz he? Tak’ it, Menzies!” So Menzies tackled 
the proposition “on the board,” and presently “took it” 
like the other twelve. But nobody ever bore Gioac malice. 
As he grew older he flogged less, except when he thought 
he detected in a noble lord a “ disposition to mak’ a moke 
“ofhim.” The tawse of Gioac were finally given by him 
to Colonel Fercusson’s club, and the short, thick PQA, 
wherewith he did not spoil the child, is now in friendly 
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eustody. It should be said of Groae that, if a boy was 
congenitally incapable of mathematics and behaved decorously, 
he left him strictly alone, and did not waste time and tawse 
on him. His quaintest trick was to beat one boy—always 
the same boy—whenever a slate pencil “skirled” or grated 
shrilly in class. Consequently, other boys used to make 
pencils “skirl” for the fun of seeing the origina! victim 
suffer. But Gioac caught one of them and changed his 
mirth into wailing. 

The Rector, “ Punch” he was named, was most noted 
for his prudence about Jutius Casar. He began a life of 
that hero and finished it, but published it not. He ex- 
plained the delay thus :—When he began the book he was 
all for Pompry, Cicero, and the noblesse of Rome. But, as 
he went on, he became involuntarily a partisan of Casar’s. 
“ Contrary to my principles my book acquired a democratic 
“tendency, and, seeing the present mania for Reform, I 
“thought it would do harm, and reluctantly made up my 
“ mind to suppress it.” This was, indeed, a meticulous con- 
scientiousness. 

Of the boys themselves Colonel Fercusson can give a 
good account. Out of the sixty, some twenty-seven went 
into the army or navy and gained thirty-nine military 
decorations. One of them did a neat thing in the Indian 
Mutiny. Disbanded Sepoys and others were robbing a 
district. Cocksurn filled a litter, like the litters of native 
ladies, with troopers, and sent them in the way of the 
Dacoits. These boldly attacked the supposed natives, and 
“got their kail through the reek.” Another boy of the 
class, STRANGE, had to disarm a party of fanatics, who drew 
up in front of a bazaar. Instead of bidding his men fire, 
Srrance walked up to the Moplah leader, did not draw 
sword or pistol, but seized the man’s tulwar, and broke it 
under his foot. Then the others yielded. ANDREW WILSON, 
of “The Abode of Snow ”—“ Skinny Wison ”—was an- 
other of the class, and filled a lifetime with travel and 
adventure. Another classfellow, Burnes, met a most 
cruel fate in the Indian Mutiny. Others were distin- 
oo in the Crimea, and at the taking of Bushire, where 

ALLARD, also a schoolfellow, rode into the sea, under the 
fire of his own men, to rescue the Persian fugitives. Yet 
another classfellow was senior wrangler, and has perhaps 
played as many rounds at golf as any other amateur. So 
the muster-roll contains many a fair record of useful, 
honourable, and kindly careers, As Colonel Ferausson 
quotes Hume of Polwarth :— 


All labourers draw hame at even, 
And can till ither say, 

“ Thanks to the gracious God of Heaven 
Qwilk sent this Autumn day.” 


It is plain that the day-school system, as practised in 
Scotland, may turn out good boys and good men, though 
it certainly does not turn out a very large proportion 
of finished scholars. But Colonel Ferausson’s may have 
been a particularly lucky and well-conditioned set of boys. 
Other class-clubs may perhaps resemble Les Labadéens of 
M. Lasicue’s funny play. Les Labadéens were not all dis- 
tinguished. 


FRANCHISE AND REGISTRATION. 


Ww Mr. GLapsTONE two years ago included in his 
authorized programme an undefined change in the 
system of registration the proposal attracted little attention. 
It has since appeared that he is bent on once more packing 
the constituencies with a majority of his own i 
Every body of electors to which Mr. GLapstoneE has hitherto 
appealed has successively rejected his guidance ; but he has 
reason for believing that the most ignorant and most 
excitable part of the community will be most easily induced 
to obey his dictation. The demand for a change in the 
registration is preferred for the purpose of abolishing any 
security which may be furnished by the present restrictions 
on the suffrage. A certain permanence of occupation fur- 
nishes a rough test of responsibility, and it produces the 
desirable result of limiting the number of voters. Only 
fanatics think that the existing Constitution is not suffici- 
ently democratic ; and its defect as a representative system 
is, not that it does injustice to the numerical majority, but 
that it swamps all other classes of the population. Never- 
theless, the electors are, it seems, not yet sufficiently docile, 
and the most dangerous of de resents the occa- 
sional independence which finds expression in the division 
of parties in the actual House of Commons, The despot in 


the old story taught his friend the secret of tyranny by 
cutting off with his stick the tallest flowers in the garden, 
The process of decapitation is now to be applied to all but. 
the humblest weeds, if only they project by a hair’s breadth 
above their fellows. The working class has already abso- 
lute power to return any House of Commons in which it 
may confide ; but it is found that a popular constituency is 
not necessarily unanimous in its sympathy with the personal 
ambition of a single Jeader. When the stones are broken 
smaller they will probably bind more easily. If the last. 
vestiges of independence are not obliterated by the so-called 
reform of registration, a third or fourth Reform Bill may 
easily be devised. Every new batch of voters is prepared 
to open the door to fresh reinforcements. Until flesh and 
blood are the only conditions of the franchise there will 
always be room for a further revolution. The ambiguous 
phrase of registration has been adopted to disguise the nature 
of a new Franchise Bill, unless, indeed, it has been suggested 
by a simple love of trickery. 


England was prosperous and well governed under the 
ancient Constitution ; but nomination boroughs and bao 
chasable seats, and the exclusion of the great towns from 
representation, could only be defended as long as they were 
unquestioned. A political system which abounds in ad- 
mitted anomalies and oxes is ina state of unstable 
equilibrium. Even if there had been no practical abuses 
to remedy, it was inevitable that a Reform Bill would be 

. Experience showed that the admission of the 
middle classes to political power was only injurious or 
dangerous because it prepared the way for larger changes 
in the same direction. Pret and We.LINeToN and their 
contemporaries apprehended in 1832 the rapid advance of 
revolution, and they may perhaps afterwards have been 
prepared to acknowledge a mistake. Their real error was a 
false perspective or miscalculation of distance. The conse- 
quences which they foretold have now been realized. Three 
aspirants to political power—Lord Russert, Mr. 
Disraett, and Mr. Guapstone—have for their own pur- 
poses renewed and extended the policy of the Reform Bill. 
The Act of 1867 transferred to the working class the contro? 
of the urban constituencies, and it was then foreseen that 
the silliest of all arguments would be used to justify the 
enfranchisement of “the man on the other side of the 
“hedge.” If the electoral system of 1832 were now in 
force, Mr. GLapsToNE would not reckon a tenth part of the 
House of Commons among his followers. The constituencies 
of 1867 would, as in 1880, give the Conservatives a suffi- 
cient majority. Even the latest and most democratic 
franchise has failed for the time in the object of keeping 
Mr. GtapstonE in office. The Constitution created by the 
Reform Act survived for more than thirty years. The 
patchwork of 1867 lasted till-1885. In that year Mr. 
GLapsToNE practically disfranchised the landowners and 
the farmers, and almost before the new system came into 
existence he began to agitate for a further change to be 
effected under colour of registration. 


The only instance in which for a long period Mr. 
GapsTonE has exhibited or affected moderation was the 
introduction of the Franchise Bill. On certain points he 
took counsel with the leaders of the Opposition ; and he 
repeatedly called attention to the temperate spirit in which 
he proposed great organic changes. Again and again he laid 
stress on his careful avoidance of any provision for dis- 
franchisement. It is true that in providing for the supre- 
macy of numbers he deprived the former constituencies of 
political power; but even those who already had a vote 
were left in possession of the privilege. Simple-minded 
novices probably persuaded themselves that Mr. GLapsTONE 
was not wholly incapable of generosity and of justice. More 
experienced politicians were glad to find that a comparatively 
equitable policy for once coincided with Mr. Giapstons’s 
interests. It was, of course, for the purpose of facilitati 
the passage of the Bill that Mr. Guapsrong repudiated 
measures of disfranchisement. It would have been decent 
to keep the mask on for a short time after it had effected its 
object. Only a few months elapsed before he tampered with 
his implied promise by proposing another large extension of 
the suffrage. He has since on more than one occasion osten- 
tatiously asserted that the University constituencies repre- 
sent no public opinion. There can be no doubt that he is 
prepared to deprive of the franchise the most competent and 
capable of existing constituencies. Nothing is any longer 
to be gained by professed respect for vested rights. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Guapstone has now formally announced his 
intention of finally abolishing the ancient right of repre- 
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sentation which has always been attached to property. 
As usual, a cant phrase is forthcoming to associate i 
with a gross political injustice. “One man, one vote” has 
been invented for the purpose; and at Nottingham Mr. 
GLaDsTONE avowed himself a convert to the latest heresy. 
There can be little doubt that he had long since meditated 
ais present concession to democratic uniformity. In 1867 it 
would not have been popular to withhold the privilege 
which was by common consent conferred on those Univer- 
sities which had not previously returned members to 
Parliament. Probably Mr. Guapstone hoped that the 
Scotch Universities and the University of London would 
counteract the Conservative tendencies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Some time afterwards Sir Lyon Puayrair, who 
may perhaps have shared Mr. Guapstone’s confidence, 
warned his constituents of the University of Edinburgh, 
with remarkable taste, that they were in danger of being 
disfranchised if they hesitated to return Gladstonite mem- 
bers by sufficient majorities. Mr. Bryce, himself a dis- 
tinguished academic, proposed to improve the Irish repre- 
sentation by excluding Mr. Prunxer and Mr. Gipson, 
while Mr. Biccar and Dr. Tayner were to retain their 
seats. Knowledge and intellect seem odious even to those 
Radicals who presumably possess them. 

The theory of “one man, one vote” is intended to 
weaken the influence of those who have the strongest in- 
terest both in the general welfare and in local prosperity. 
The owner of half a dozen parishes may vote for the house 
which he occupies in London, but he is not to meddle with 
the representation of his own county. Some popular orator 
lately stated that, in the metropolitan borough of Hornsey, 
one-third of the electors were non-resident.. As they reside 
somewhere, it is not easy to discover what advantage would 
accrue to their neighbours if they were resident occupiers. 
They must, if the statement is more or less approximately 
true, possess freehold or leasehold property in a crowded 
part of Middlesex. Most of them are probably engaged in 
business in the City of London; and the list must include 
many substantial tradesmen. It is doubtful whether the 
London constituencies can be effectually packed until the 
roughs of Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park are authorized 
to govern the peaceable part of the population. The next 
election at least will probably be held under the existing 
system of registration. Mr. GLapstove himself cannot ex- 
clude from political rights all the respectable part of the 
community until he has two or three more Reform 
Bills. It is probable that the householders of London 
will resent Mr. Guapstonr’s shameless complicity in the 
late riots and in the attacks on the police. If indeed a 
permanent majority is on the side of anarchy, the main- 
tenance of order may for a time become impossible. The 
eventual results of the doctrine of “one man, one vote” 
may perhaps be the substitution of some other process fur 
voting. Five millions of persons occupying a limited space 
will sooner or later find that they require a vigorous 
government. 


SUEZ AND THE {LES SOUS-LE-VENT. 


hr won tes being compared to nearly the latest, 
but by no means the least happy, of Gzorcr Exior’s 
characters, we are constrained to say that, though some 
have said one thing about the latest project of Convention 
between France and England, and some another, our own 
opinion, if it were asked, “would be different.” We cer- 
tainly do not think it a diplomatic triumph; we do not 
think it in any serious sense a diplomatic surrender. It 
requires, in order to estimate it properly, the constant keep- 
ing in view of two facts, neither of which seems to have 
been very clearly kept in view by most of the disputants on 
the subject, and of a third, which has certainly sometimes 
been forgotten. The first is that the Australian colonies 
have been in deadly earnest about getting the French out 
of the New Hebrides. The second is that probably half the 
active politicians of England would passionately denounce, 
and the other half would not vehemently applaud, going to 
war with France for the sake of the New Hebrides. The 
third is that the neutralization of the Suez Canal in some 
form or other was one of the things to which Mr. Giapstone’s 
Government engaged the honour of England, and that, if 
France ever seemed inclined to take reasonable discharge of 
that engagement, we were bound to accord it. We might 
—- add a fourth concerning the islands (much more 

iliar to readers of Coox’s voyages than to any one else) 


This is not, as it seems to be thought by some, a new French 
demand put up, somewhat as the Khoja Saleh demand was 
by Russia, merely as a clever bargainer’s dodge whereby to 
get profit in one way or another. It is a question whether 
the English Government forty years ago was or was not 
well advised in acquiescing to the extent it did in the 
“ grab” made by France on Tahiti and the adjacent islands. 
But, if the French are to have twenty of the Society group 
(or whatever the number is), there cannot be much harm 
in letting them have twenty-three. If we ever go to war, 
and our naval supremacy is not broken down, the Austra- 
lians will not have much difficulty in clearing them out here, 
in the Marquesas, and anywhere else where it may seem worth 
doing, and meanwhile it is something like dog-in-the- 
mangerism to insist on a nominal independence which does 
not benefit us in any respect. 

Huahine, Raiatea, and Borabora may, therefore, be left 
out of the discussion, and as for the New Hebrides, the 
Colonies will be happy when the garrisons are withdrawn, 
and the Convention about the three satellites of Otaheite 
(which name may perhaps be restored one day if the Austra- 
lians please) is not to be executed till they are withdrawn. 
That it was an act of audacious bad faith in France ever to 
place them there will hardly be denied by any impartial 
judge; but the withdrawal is not quite such a negative 
sacrifice as some critics have pretended. Impatient French 
geographers have coloured the islands as French in atlases ; 
more impatient men of letters have learnedly discussed them 
as part of “our colonies in Oceania.” The maps will have 
to be washed a different colour, and the hated flag of Albion 
will do police in favour of perfidious Methodists as of yore 
in “our colonies of Oceania,” No one who knows anything 
of French feeling can think that this will be palatable. And 
it must also be remembered that this—-the only—witbdrawal 
is on the French side. No English flag, at any rate since 
the last century, has been hoisted over Huahine or its 
fellows, and England has never even professed to regard 
the Suez Canal, though it is in part her property, as part 
‘of her territory. With the New Hebrides the case has 
been quite different, and the withdrawal of the garrisons 
is a distinct step backwards for France. It has not been 
procured in the manner we should have preferred, which 
would have been first a very polite, and then a very decided, 
summons for specific performance of the agreement of 1878, 
without the admission of any other question. But does 
anybody honestly think that English public opinion would 
have supported the Government in pursuing what was not 
only the ideal policy, but the only policy that had a chance 
of complete success—that of ordering the French out sans 
phrase and declaring war if they did not go? If he thinks 
so, we congratulate him on thinking more nobly of the 
present temper of his countrymen than we cando. If he 
does not, is it not a case for all of us (and especially for 
Lord Rosgsery and Mr. Bryce, who, being out of office 
and free from responsibility, have been using valiant, but 
vague, language on this very question) to clear our minds 

cant 

The advantage, however, gained by France in this part of 
= ee is so small that the satisfaction expressed by 

rench new: ignorant as those ni rs general! 
are of the facts of colonial policy, if it 
ag not clear wy es arises from a mistake of another kind. 

e agreement about the Suez Canal is regarded by the 
French as a kind of step towards the recovery of that 

ition in Egypt which their own indecision and pusil- 

wn nes them five years ago. Of course it is nothing 
of the kind ; and, if it were, it would pretty certainly not 
be accepted by the other Powers. But it pleases some 
Frenchmen (not all) to think that it is. We should have 
preferred that even the opportunity of such a delusion had 
not been given them; but, after the entanglements in 
which Mr. GLapsTone’s worse than indifference to foreign 
politics and the laches of Lord GRaNVILLE involved us, the 
thing was probably unavoidable, The assurance of Glad- 
stonians is rarely at fault; but it has certainly surpassed 
itself in the claim for the worst Government (as far as care 
of foreign interests is concerned) that land has had 
since Bure’s, if not since the Cabal, that . GLADSTONE 
was the author of Lord Sauissury’s policy. No doubt Lord 
Sauispury has in one sense carried out Mr. Giapsrone’s 
policy—in the same sense as that in which an honest suc- 
cessor to a business does when he pays the debts which his 


predecessor has improperly incurred, But it is certainly a 


which are now surrendered, as it is called, to France, or 
tself | rather the independence of which England ceases to guarantee. 
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new thing to hear the friends of the spendthrift and the 
unfaithful servant claim for him, with an air of honest 
pride, that, after all, it was he who signed the bills. 

We have very little to add to what has been formerly 
said in reference to the actual terms of the agreement, 
which, after all, is only a project of agreement till the other 
Powers have accepted it. It is, we think, pretty certain to 
lead to difficulties in time of peace, and it is more certain 
still to be either evaded, abrogated, or simply shelved by 
common consent in time of war. The real objections to it 
are involved in a suggestion preposterous enough of itself, 
the suggestion made by some French critics, that England, 
if she wishes to do the thing handsomely and completely, 
had better give up or neutralize Aden and Perim. The 
suggestion is characteristically impudent, but it is also cha- 
racteristically logical, being exposed only to the awkward 
retort that in that case France, of course, will never think 
of fortifying Biserta. In fact, as we have pointed out in 
full detail long ago, the neutralization of the Suez Canal 
is very much as if, in the old days of Turpin and Dvuvat, 
the gentlemen of the road had kindly agreed to neutralize 
Hounslow Heath, reserving all the space between the 
Heath and Hyde Park Corner on one side, and between the 
Heath and Bath on the other, for the free exercise of their 
profession, It has been suggested that it would prevent a 
scrupulous English general from repeating Lord WoLsELEY’s 
coup. But this is probably not so, for in case of war in 
Egypt itself the neutralization could hardly be maintained 
in any case. Into these matters, however, it is quite un- 
necessary to go. If the Convention has even a semblance 
of being preparatory to a restoration of French influence in 
Egypt, then it isa very bad and intolerable thing. Ifthe 
supremacy of England in Egypt is maintained, even under 
such restrictions as those of the Drummonp-Wotrr Con- 
vention, then it will be a troublesome thing, and a thing 
which had better, if it could be avoided, not have been 
done, but one which need not occasion any insuperable in-. 
convenience or inflict. any fatal loss, while it may help to 
keep Powers such as Germany and Italy convinced that 
the English possession of Egypt does not mean anything 
exclusive or unneighbourly to them. As for the supposed 
restoring or beginning of an entente cordiale between England 
and France, we get with this into the region of wholly 
unpractical politics, and the only politics we care to deal 
with here are practical. 


WORMWOOD SCRUBBS PRISON, 


— inhabitants of Notting Hill and district appear to 
be of one mind that the penal establishment at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs ought not to suffer the bad change contem- 
plated by the authorities. Since the subject became ripe for 
discussion nothing has occurred to lessen their apprehen- 
sions, while the protests of repeated public meetings have 
tended to strengthen the opposition to the conversion 
scheme. At the Ladbroke Hall on Wednesday it was 
announced that Lord Grorce Hamitton would assist the 
district members of Parliament in putting the case with 
desirable unanimity and effect before the Home Secretary. 
In the absence of any official explanation, it must be 
admitted that the petitioners against the proposed change 
have a substantial grievance; and it is satisfactory to 
know, on Sir Rorer Leruerivce’s authority, that the 
Home Secretary is eager to give the fullest considera- 
tion to their remonstrances. It really does not matter 
whether, under the new scheme, the number of prisoners 
discharged daily would be one hundred, or merely fifty, 
as one speaker declared. The result cannot but seriously 
disturb the prosperity of a growing and populous neigh- 
Lourhood. It is somewhat curious that none of the speakers 
at Notting Hill seems to have criticized the utilitarian 
aspect of the obnoxious proposal, or to have considered 
or suggested any alternative plan. Another matter there 
is which has scarcely been dealt with sufficiently, though 
it is of more than local interest, and should arouse the 
sympathy of all London with the perturbed householders 
around Shepherd’s Bush. To urge the claims of Wormwood 
Scrubbs as an open space dedicated to public recreation is only 
less forcible and reasonable than to prove the Government 
scheme to be unnecessary as well as inexpedient. It is well 
enough to give ear to the natural complaints of shopkeepers 
and owners of land and houses ; but this form of opposition 
is of languid interest with outsiders, and proves little more 


than the existence of local irritation. More just and more 
convincing are the fears expressed for the future condition 
of one of the most important “lungs” of Western London. 
Our parks are already threatened with a serious congestion, 
as Mr. Puncn points out in some admirable observations 
on street ions and meetings, and it would be well 
to save Wormwood Scrubbs from a visitation which, if 
not more inflammatory, is quite as undesirable. The daily 
reception and discharge of a large number of criminals at 
the Wormwood Scrubbs prison must injuriously affect the 
utility of a fine open space, acquired lately at considerable 
expense. The general public, as well as the ratepayers of 
the neighbourhood, are equally interested in the security 
and sound maintenance of recreation-grounds. The pro- 
posed conversion of the prison cannot conduce to the enjoy- 
ment or edification of those for whom Wormwood Scrubbs 
Common was purchased. We hear a good deal, in the 
interests of paid agitators, of the right of public meeting in 
the parks, and far too little of the right of the public to 
the peaceable and rational enjoyment of open spaces. The 
right of idle and lawless ruffians to exclude decent people 
from the parks is not yet, we believe, recognized in the 
schedule of regulations printed on the notice-boards at the 
park gates, though one might well imagine it already takes 
rad sae of the legitimate rights of the public. Wormwood 
Scrubbs is not so large as Hyde Park, yet it is, as General 
Gotpswortuy observed to his audience at Notting Hill, 
“ their park,” the park of a large and thickly-populated dis- 
trict, and it ought to be strictly reserved to the inhabitants 
in accordance with the objects of its public purchase. To 
transform the present convict prison into a common gaol, 
with its daily influx and delivery, is equivalent to establish- 
ing a house of call for criminals and their friends in a public 
park. On these grounds alone we trust that Mr. MarrHews 
will be able to devise some alternative scheme, and leave 
things at Wormwood Scrubbs as they are. 


FRANCE, 


J hype meeting of the French Chambers has been preceded, 
according to a common practice in that country, by the 
publication of manifestoes from various candidates for the 
tof ruler. It is a very short time since the Count of 
ARIS tried to startle the world with his statement of the 
means by which he proposed to serve France. Within the 
last few days M. CLEmenceav and Prince Victor Napo.eon 
have both come forward with their alternatives for the exist- 
ing unsatisfactory state of things. The Radical Deputy has 
presented his nostrum in a speech at Marseilles, which was 
much of the same character as all his speeches. It was 
long, fluent, full of strong words, and in all what 
friendly critics call eloquent, but withal decidedly barren 
in definite statements. _M. CLEMENCEAU was copious on the 
iniquity of Moderate Republicans who are not ashamed 
to benefit by the help of the Right, and equally emphatic 
in maintaining that the Radicals were perfectly entitled 
to co-operate with the Right for the purpose of upsetting 
the Moderate Republicans. He avoided the difficulty of 
declaring what he would do with power when he had it 
by the convenient maneeuvre of referring his hearers to pre- 
vious speeches. There is, to be sure, no great need to ask 
what particular things M. CufmENcEAU proposes to try to 
do. It is sufficiently notorious that he wishes to make the 
Republic ten times more subversive and Radical than it is at 
present. The interest of his speech, as far as it had any, lay 
in his open avowal of an intention to join with anybody 
who will help to upset M. Rouvier. Whether the Cabinet 
will have occasion to take note of M. Ciimenceav’s speech 
or not depends on the Right. As long as the Conservatives 
in the Chamber are resolved to support the Moderate Repub- 
lican Cabinet, it has nothing to fear from the Radicals. It 
is, however, very doubtful whether the tacit alliance formed 
between M. Rovuvier and the Right after the defeat of M. 
Goster’s Ministry can last much longer. The Count of 
Paris has done his best to upset it by his untimely Mani- 
festo, and now Prince Victor Napo.zon has come forward 
to remind his party in a public way that the object of 
its existence is the destruction of the Republic. The 
Prince is for the moment rather answering the Count 
than attacking the Government. It is easy enough to 
see who is aimed at by the statement that the Bona- 
— have an imprescriptible claim to what Prin 
icToR calls the principle of the plébiscite. The Orleanists 
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have been stealing the Bonapartists’ thunder, and the 
Prince reminds the world of the fact. He is very well 
entitled to his revenge. When he dwells with satisfaction 
on the progress which the Napoleonic idea is making “ even 
“jn the most strongly biassed minds,” he is drawing a 
perfectly legitimate deduction from the Count’s Manifesto. 
If the Orleanists choose to take up with the Bonapartist 
vocabulary, they need not be surprised to learn that they are 
looked upon as converts who have surrendered their own 
principles. People who want the “ Napoleonic idea” can 
goto the Napoteons for it. Whether the Prince or the 
Count will ultimately succeed in proving himself the real 
Simon Pure to voters who believe in the plébiscite is a 
question which has a deal of speculation in it, as the 
Scotch professor said about the confession of faith ; but it is 
beyond question that they have both done their best to make 
further co-operation between the Right and M. Rovvier’s 
Cabinet impossible. Unless the Bonapartists who follow 
Prince Victor are prepared to throw him overboard, 
-they must more or less take care to “ keep our flag outside 
“and above all compromises,” in other words, they must 
refuse to work with any Republican party and resume their 
old tactics. They must, as they did before, stand prepared 
to vote with any party against the Ministry of the day, with 
the object of making a settled Republican Administration 
impossible. A continuance of the existing informal alliance 
will be easier for the Orleanists, who are permitted by their 
leader to make arrangements with the evil one for the 
moment ; but even they will find it harder to get on since 
the Count has so ingenuously explained to all, the world 
that they are only supporting M. Rouvier because he seems 
the most proper man to keep the place warm for the King 
of the French. And however the case may stand with the 
Orleanists and Bonapartists, there can be no doubt that 
M. Rovvier will find it very difficult to continue to receive 
the help of men who make no disguise of their hostility to the 
Republic. 

The refusal of the Chamber to accept M. Rovvier’s plea 
for delay in the inquiry into the so-called “scandals” is not 
necessarily a sign that he will be denied the support which 
has hitherto enabled him to defy the Radicals. He did not 
offer open opposition to M. Cunzo p’OrNaNo’s motion, and 
can afford without loss of dignity to carry out the wish of 
the Chamber. But, though M. Rovvier may not suffer 
much by the vote, he has damaged his position and made 
an undeniable mistake. The motion was one which he 
could perfectly well have afforded to accept. M. Cunzo 
p’Ornano asked for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the truth of the charges of corruption lately 
made against some public men by name and many more by 
implication. On no ground which can be publicly alleged 
need M. Rovvier have exerted himself to prevent or to 
postpone the nomination of a Committee of Inquiry. It 
was, on the face of it, very bad strategy on his part to 
make any difficulties. He was repeating on a larger scale, 
and with much less excuse, the blunder made by Mr. 
Marruews in the Cass case of tragi-comic memory. The 
Home Secretary was technically right in declaring that the 
matter was in the hands of the legal authorities, and that 
he had no power to do what he was asked todo. The case 
is altogether different in Paris. M. Rovuvier was distinctly 
wrong in declaring that the judicial authorities were in- 
quiring into the accusations. Only a very small part of the 
charges made lately in such abundance has become subject 
to judicial inquiry. One of the public men most frequently 
and savagely accused has shown a very decided unwilling- 
hess to bring his accusers into a court of law. It may 
very possibly be the case that the charges against him are 
absolutely unfounded, but whether or no the Chamber has 
a most undoubted right to inquire into what is a matter of 
universal national interest, and, as M. Cungzo p’OrNnaNo 
insisted, the thing can be done without touching in any way 
on the cases actually pending in the Courts. M. Cunzo 
D'OrnANO was not appealing to the most respectable feel- 
ings of Frenchmen when he declared that it was their duty 
not to let t offenders escape while the little ones got 
punished. 1s se words this means that the Chamber 
was asked to fix a charge of corruption on M. Witson at 
any price, and the majority for the motion shows that the 
Chamber was delighted to try. It is none the less plain 
that a public man who refuses to bring an action for libel 
against his accusers can under certain circumstances escape 
being brought to book, and that the Chamber may be well 
entitled to start an inquiry. 

When the truth is known, if it ever is known, we may 


not improbably learn that a considerable part of the attack 
on M. Witson is simply a return match for the attack on 
General Boutancer. It is tolerably certain by this time 
that General CarrareEL would have been much more quietly 
disposed of if there bad not been hopes of making his offences 
useful against the late Minister of War. The Radicals 
are bettering the instruction given them, or at least are 
showing that they, too, can play that game; for, as a matter 
of fact, the Extreme Left has nothing to learn from any- 
body in the art of bringing offensive charges. The conduct 
of the Radicals is thoroughly intelligible. The next week 
will show whether the line taken by the Right is equally easy 
to understand. At present some of the Deputies on that 
side of the Chamber are certainly acting as if they considered 
that the alliance made last Session between themselves and 
the Moderate Republicans was at an end. The so-ealled 
Union des Droites has taken care to affirm its intention to 
continue to support M. Rovvier ; but none the less an open 
attack on M. Wixson must, whether it is successful or not, 
hurt the Present, and perhaps force him to resign. M. 
RovvieEr was, doubtless, induced by regard for the PresiDENT 
to oppose M. Cungo p’Ornano’s motion, and the Right was 
well aware of the fact. It may have had good general 
reasons for insisting on its vote, but it certainly had no 
great consideration for the Preswwent or for M. Rovuvirr. 
English newspaper correspondents have taken to asserting 
lately that the understanding made last Session holds good, 
and that the Right will continue to support M. Rovuvirr ; 
but a very trifling knowledge of the course of recent affairs 
in France ought to be enough to show the uncertainty of 
these prophecies. It is at least possible that the Right will 
resume its old practice of leaguing with the Radicals. Some 
Conservatives at any rate have begun to reflect that, by 
making a Moderate Republican Ministry permanent, they 
may not, after all, be working in the interests of either 
Bonapartists or Orleanists. 


THE MISSING WASP. 


Bes disappearance of H.M.S. Wasp is too probably final. 
There is a possibility that, if not the vessel, then some 
of her crew at least, may yet be found ; but it is only a bare 
possibility, and it must unhappily be considered as almost 
certain that she has been lost in some way which will never 
be discovered, with all hands, After a disaster of this 
kind there is certain to be a great deal of vague guess- 
work in the papers, and much zeal is shown to account 
for what has happened on no evidence or next to none. 
The usual flood of correspondence has been poured out on 
this occasion. As far as it deals with the loss of the Wasp 
herself, it may just as well, for all practical purposes, be let 
alone. It may be the case as one correspondent has insisted 
that the Wasp was ill fitted to stand the violence of a 
typhoon ; but there is as yet no proof that she got into one 
of these storms. And it is almost useless to ask whether 
she was fitted to meet the dangers to be met on her course 
till we know what she did meet. 

A general question, however, has been started @ propos of 
the loss, or supposed loss, of the Wasp, which is of con- 
siderable independent interest. Some surely very ill- 
advised friends of Lieutenant Apamson’s have thought fit 
to rush into the papers with statements to the effect that he 
was known to have distrusted his officers on account of 
their youth. Ifthe persons who hurried to convey this in- 
formation to the public bad taken the trouble to think fora 
moment, it would doubtless have dawned upon them thai 
there was some indecency in hurriedly bringing accusations 
of this kind against the memory of gentlemen who had, for 
aught that was known to the contrary, died in the discharge 
of their duty. Asa matter of course, they have provoked 
counter-charges against Lieutenant Apamson. ‘Tuesday's 
number of the St. James’s Gazette contains a letter which 
ought to prove to them that they would have shown more 
real regard for his memory by being less ready to accuse 
others. Admiral Horney has written to the paper to defend 
the watch officers of the Wasp, and to point out that, if 
Lieutenant Apamson did entertain the opinions alleged, he 
was greatly to blame for not reporting them and leaving the 
responsibility on the Admiralty. This will show his friends 
that countercharges are as easy to make as charges. We 
could wish that Admiral Hornsy had not thought it neces- 
sary to follow even so far as he does the bad example set 
him by Lieutenant Apamson’s friends. Nobody knows 
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better than the Admiral that, whatever doubts Lieutenant 
Apamson had, he would have been an unwise man to trouble 
the Admiralty with them. He had already had difficulties 
about the number of his crew, and if he had gone on 
to complain of his officers, unless he could produce 
charges against them which might have been inquired into 
by a court-martial, he would have gained the character of 
a captious officer, and very considerably diminished what- 
ever chance he may have had of one day being a post- 
captain. In the position he is supposed to have believed 
himself in (and Admiral Hornsy would have taken pre- 
cisely the same course), he would, if he was wise, un- 
doubtedly have decided to risk it, and do all the work him- 
self, if need be. When, however, the personal question is 
put aside, we can agree entirely with Admiral Horney. 
He argues with spirit and force against the correspondents 
of the St. James's Gazette, who have written as if they 
thought it quite natural that a sub-lieutenant should be 
unfit to take a watch. The Admiral has a confidence in 
young officers which is rare among the veterans of either 
service, and may appear excessive. He goes near to main- 
tain that a sub-lieutenant is generally more to be trusted 
than a lieutenant—a proposition which appears to imply 
that promotion causes a rapid deterioration in the cha- 
racter of the British naval officer. We should hesitate 
to go with him so far; but when he asks how people 
suppose that junior naval officers are to learn their busi- 
ness unless they are allowed to practise it, he puts a 
question to which there can be but one answer. At 
what age does an officer acquire the necessary gravity to 
take a watch? at twenty-five or at thirty? We imagine 
that, if he is not fit to do it before the earlier of the two 
ages named, he never will be as long as he lives, and the 
sooner he is removed from the list of officers on active 
service in Her Masgsty’s navy the better. In the smaller 
kind of vessels it has not been, and probably is not, very 
rare for even a midshipman to take a watch. When an 
officer passes from the rank of midshipman, he passes for 
lieutenant, and is supposed to be able to command in case 
of need. It is absurd to keep up that system at all if sub- 
lieutenants are to be counted unfit to carry on the ordinary 
work of a ship. Admiral Hornpy has done good service 
by protesting against a rather foolish outcry, and reminding 
people that small ships are, and always have been, training 
schools for young officers. 


TUESDAY'S SPEECHES. 


iy the extraordinary rhetorical chorus which burst forth 
from half-a-dozen places in Great Britain last Tuesday, 
Mr. Guapstonr’s performance was for once the least 
elaborate and important. It is true that the reason of his 
reserve was of a purely physical kind. He was brief at 
Ripon because he had talked himself hoarse at Nottingham 
and Derby ; and it was probably only out of compliment to 
his host that, just before starting for Studley, he broke the 
silence whieh had disappointed more than one railway- 
station audience on the road from Sudbury. To gratify the 
various representatives of Yorkshire Liberal Associations 
who had assembled to welcome Lord Riron’s distinguished 
guest, Mr. GiapsTonE undertook to gasp out a few anarchic 
and anti-English sentiments, and, as usual with him, these 
utterances grew into a speech which for any one but himself 
would have been of respectable length. The bated breath and 
whispering humbleness of this almost voiceless speaker were 
matched appropriately enough with the familiar language of 
self-abasement in which he did penance, as is his wont, be- 
fore the “ eivilized world ” for his country’s wicked treat- 
ment of Ireland, and with all his wonted unconsciousness of 
the fact that the supposed sins for which he dons the white 
sheet lie historically at his own private door. “Do not,” 
he adjured his audience, “ believe those who tell you that 
“Trishmen are totally different from all other human 
“ beings, and that good treatment does not produce in them 
“ good results.” Wherefrom it follows, we must suppose, 
that Mr. Giapstong, who, with temporary and unimportant 
exceptions, has controlled the entire Irish policy of his 
country for a space of nearly twenty years, has been ill- 
treating Irishmen throughout the whole of that period, 
and that the series of legislative “ boons,” “ messages of 
“ peace,” &c., which they have successively received from 
the man whom, down to the winter of 1885, they held 
in deeper detestation than any other living Englishman, 


did not constitute treatment for which he had any ri 

to expect the “‘good result” of decent gratitude. % 
GiapsToxE proceeded further to protest, in the now 
stereoty terms, against the appellation of Separatist, 
and added the curiously frank confession that, not only 
is he no Separatist, but that he is “not a Gladstonian” 
either. In this remark, however, he has been anticipated 
by another great popular leader, and the highly infelicitous 
association of himself with this personage suggests the re. 
mark that he might wel! have the same reason for dis- 
claiming the name of Gladstonian as Joun WILKEs had 
for repudiating that of Wilkite—to wit, a thorough con- 
tempt for a thoroughly contemptible crew of followers. 


By a somewhat singular coincidence, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
dealt after his usually effective fashion with the Gladstonian 
disclaimer of the name of Separatist in his speech at Isling- 
ton the same night, and otherwise “ went about” his 
old leader in a pleasingly trenchant and plainspoken manner. 
There was a time in the early days of the Home Rule 
controversy when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, like, although less 
conspicuously than, Lord Hartinetoy, showed a little too 
much disposition towards an excessive tenderness in hand- 
ling his chief. Both of them, however, have now taken 
the gloves off; and Mr. Cuamperzain’s speech of last 
Tuesday was as vigorous a display of hard hitting as one 
could wish to see. Politically, of course, we are not in the 
least inclined to take either his or his leader’s side in 
their quarrel over the Radical programme, and are natur- 
ally unable to sympathize with either disputant’s desire to 
establish his paternity of such proposals as that of Dis- 
establishment and free education. But there can be no 
doubt in the world as to which of the two is entitled to the 
dubious honour. Mr. Guiapstone, as his opponent says, 
has coolly laid hands on the unauthorized programme of 
1885, and is now quietly putting forward as his own a 
series of Radical legislative schemes which, when they first 
made their appearance in the said programme, he diligently 
and peremptorily discountenanced. What is more, it must 
be clear to any one except those who are ignorant enough not 
to be aware of the plagiarism, that the plagiarist is not 
serious. When, in his dignified and high-principled way, 
Mr. GuapsTonE promised Scotland that, if she would send 
him more representatives pledged to the disruption of the 
United Kingdom, he would allow her to take precedence of 
Wales in the matter of disestablishing her Church, he let 
in the light upon the whole object of his programme of 
reforms. It is merely intended, as Mr. CaaMBERLAIN 
rightly insists, to amuse. It is an “ inviting picture ” 
painted for the allurement of Radical Unionists all over 
England, but which, if they were such gulls as to be 
beguiled into assisting Mr. GLapsTonE to retain power, 
would inevitably be “hung up with its face to the 
“ wall.” Indeed, these very persons have been again and 
again reminded by their would-be leader that he cannot 
undertake to play the leading part himself in realizing the 
programme. The net, therefore, is not only spread in the 
sight of the birds, but the birds are also ingenuously informed 
that it ts a net, and that the old Parliamentary hand who 
declines to walk into traps himself would be obliged if they 
would step into one themselves. Moreover, it is not a 
question of Mr. Guapstone’s personal wishes; he is not 
his own master in the matter of arranging the order of 
legislative business. On the contrary, he has not only a 
master, but a master’s master. Who supposes that Mr. 
PaRNELL would sit patiently by for two or three years while 
Mr. GiapstonE was disestablishing Churches or legislating, 
according to promise, to forbid the birth of eldest sons? 
Or who doubts that, if Mr. Parnett did not demand the 
immediate realization of the Separatist programme, Mr. 
Forp and Mr. Ecan would ? 

It is likely enough that Mr. Mortezy’s friends are under 
the impression that he made a vigorous attack on the 
Government at Halifax last Tuesday. This is because Mr. 
Mor ey is a lively platform speaker, and knows how to 
give toa piece of strictly defensive pleading the animated 
aspect of a retort. Those, however, who will only carsorily 
examine Mr. Mortey’s speech for themselves will find that 
for full three parts of it he was strictly on his defence, 
while those who study it a little more closely will trace 
certain distinct signs of uneasiness under the attack which he 
endeavours to repel. Mr. Morty, who, after all, has him- 
self been once responsible for the enforcement in Ireland of 
that law which his leader is striving to trample underfoot, is 
manifestly not quite comfortable in his new position, and he 
endeavours to fortify it behind an earthwork of sophistical 
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and mystifying generalities. What, he asks, would his 
opponents have of him and his Gladstonian associates? 
They have denounced “ yiolent crime”; they have con- 
demned “ secret societies and murder clubs” ; and is that 
not sufficient? Are they to make themselves responsible 
for every act which the Tory Executive in their wisdom 
may think fit to perform? “Do they really wish us to 
“become part and parcel” (Mr. Mortey probably means 
“ art and part”) “of every suppression of a meeting, and 
“ every prosecution of an editor!” The answer to which 
apposite question being of course No, whether it is Unionist 
or Separatist who answers it, Mr. Mor.ey pretends, and 
some of Mr. Mortey’s hearers perhaps imagined, that he had 
disposed of the case. The fallacy is as old as the hills, and 
as palpable. By the proper use of it you may prove either 
that an operating surgeon commits a murderous assault, or 
that Mr. Srxes deserves to be dubbed Sir Wittiam, in 
recognition of his free and fearless bloodshedding. We do 
not propose to abridge tho Gladstonian’s legitimate privilege 
of criticizing Executive action because we protest against his 
assailing the Executive for merely prohibiting oratorical 
encouragements to Irish peasants to fling boiling water and 
vitriol upon the officers of the law. Nor are we asking Mr. 
Mor ey to associate himself with “every suppression of a 
“ meeting and every prosecution of an editor” because we 
object to Mr. Mortey’s leader inventing and circulating a 
watchword which is calculated to point the vengeance of 
every ruffian in Ireland against the Irish police. 

Lord Spencer’s appearances upon the platform in defence 
of his new opinions have been few and far between. The 
circumstance is doubtless regretted by his party, who are in 
the habit of crediting him with a claim to attention on the 
Irish question which is unquestionably rare enough among 
them. Character, as Mr. Lecxy truly observed the other 
day at Nottingham, is a point of the first importance to 
any politician who aspires to direct public opinion on this 

uestion, and we are quite willing to admit that Lord 
PENCER is not as destitute of this qualification as are nearly 
all of his political associates. But the special experience and 
information on Irish matters which his party are wont to claim 
for him do not apparently inspire him with much confidence 
in his own opinions. His speech at Edinburgh, where he 
appeared under the wing of Lord Rosrpery, and obtained 
what the reporters call an enthusiastic reception, was as 
colourless and half-hearted as have been most of his scanty 
utterances throughout the controversy. Lord SpEncer’s 
conscience is plainly ill at ease in his Parnellite companion- 
ship. It is quite evident that he does not like the job of 
defending the National League and the Plan of Campaign, 
and would greatly like to “ distinguish” that organization 
and its tactics from the Land League and their proceedings, 
if he only knew how to set about it. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the best he could do in this direction was to ask his 
hearers whether “they could for a moment compare” the 
Plan of Campaign—* though he never approved of it, and, 
“indeed, thought it often his duty to dissent from it ”— 
with the No-Rent Manifesto, which was the “climax of 
“ the policy of the Land League of 1881”? To which wecan 
only reply, as has been replied a score of times, that the 
No-Rent Manifesto was not the climax of the policy of the 
Land League of 1881, but was only the irritated and speedily 
withdrawn rejoinder of Mr. Parnewt to his arrest and im- 
ee ngs and that we can and do compare the Plan of 
mpaign with the Land League policy up to the date of 
Mr. Parneu’s arrest and imprisonment, and find the 
former indistinguishable in its principle from the latter, 
and even more openly lawless and anarchic in its methods. 


SEPARATIST ROWDYISM. 


A LETTER signed “ P. 8.” in Thursday's Zimes is not 
pleasant reading, It reportsa sign of the times of 
the worst and not the least common kind. From this de- 
scription it will be obvious that the story is one of rowdy 
violence. The writer describes an attack made in the 
Camden Road on a brougham supposed, as he believes, to 
contain Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, but in which, as a matter of 
fact, there were two ladies and a gentleman who was acting 
as their escort. The carriage was surrounded outside the 
Atheneum while Mr. CuamBeRLaiIn was speaking. When 


howled, and threw stones or brickbats. On its way down 
the road it was attacked again, and again pelted. Half 
bricks were heaved at it or into it. The coachman was 
injured, and a respectably dressed man tried to force his 
way in. When he was prevented he struck the gentleman 
in the carriage on the mouth. Finally, the carriage got off 
by dint of steady driving on the part of the coachman, 
and reached home with no worse disaster than the coach- 
man’s hurt on the arm, and the blow on the unnamed 
gentleman’s mouth. It is believed that the respectably- 
dressed man was under the pleased impression that he had 
actually hit Mr. Cuampertain, and has doubtless been 
going about with the conviction that he is a hero who has 
done the Gladstonian ya real service ever since. No 
doubt he will be held to have good reason for his proud 
conviction in select Gladstonian circles in the neighbour- 
hood of Camden Road. 

This is the story told by “P. S.,” and there is no reason 
to suppose that it is not quite true. The Separatist mob 
certainly did its best to prove itself capable of any 
rowdyism at Islington on Wednesday night. It collected 
outside the Atheneum, and did its best to spoil the 
Unionist meeting by clamour, reinforced by brass bands. 
From that to mobbing broughams conveying ladies was 
not only a short but a natural step, and was tolerably 
sure to be taken when the police happened to be out of 
the way. This particular piece of rowdyism, too, does 
not stand alone. It is only one of a long series of at- 
tempts made in London to break up Unionist meetings 
by the use of the mob. The origin of these attempts is a 
matter for curious speculation. Where do these Separatist 
mobs come from, and how do they collect in this timely 
way? If there is a great Gladstonian party in London, it 
certainly contrives as a rule to keep very much in the back- 
ground. Besides, it is not yet altogether a matter of course 
that a Gladstonian should be a violent rough. Under good 
guidance the party is tending fast that way ; but up to the 
present even Gladstonians have not made it a uniform 
practice to mob broughams and throw half-brickbats at 


ladies. When a body of them is found doing so, it must be , 


considered as at least not improbable that they have been 
selected for the purpose. We do not suppose that the effect 
is rehearsed with so much care that the managers can tell 
where a particular brougham is to be found, but only that 
a zealous crowd is collected on the general understanding 
that it is to groan, hoot, and throw stones or bricks in the good 
cause, and then the particular incidents are left to happen as 
opportunities present themselves. This way of diversifying 
public meetings is not altogether new in English political 
history. Distinguished statesmen have before now been 
known to find it useful to have a following of gentlemen of 
the P.R., attired in black coats and white chokers, who 
surprised the other mob considerably when the diversion 
did begin. Still, these eighteenth-century practices used to 
be counted barbarous, and it was supposed that they had 
been given up in our politics. They would seem to be 
coming in again with variations. Neither party, or per- 
haps, in these days of cross divisions, we ought to say no 
party, is quite clear of offence in this matter, and we have 
heard of Tory mobs and Tory roughs. But this party, 
though qualified by a regard for ancient tradition to adopt 
these practices, is for the present ata disadvantage. None of 
its leaders has yet openly preached the great doctrine of 
general opposition to the police. It is the strength of the 
Gladstonians that, since Nottingham at least, they can go in 
for rowdyism with conviction. Their revered leader has told 
them that they are the judges of the conduct of the police, 
and have a perfect right to do just what they please in the 
good cause, If ill-advised choose to oppose Mr. 
Gapstong, it is not to be wondered at if a justly-indignant 
people throw brickbats at him, not that the great chief 
would precisely say this conduct was right, but only that he 
would not say it was wrong, and would, in fact, consider 
it as much a matter of course, to be deplored very mildly 
no doubt, but not condemned. On the whole, we do not 
know that this last, but absolutely natural, Gladstonian 
development is to be regretted. On the contrary, it is as 
well that the party should be openly recognized as the party 
of rowdyism. Then its career will be all the shorter, pro- 
vided always that its example is not imitated, and that its 
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misdeeds are duly punished. 
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MR. BLUNT’S CASE. 


M& WILFRID BLUNT has been convicted by the 
Woodford magistrates of having deliberately at- 
tempted to hold a meeting in defiance of the Government 

tion, and of having resisted the police in the exe- 
cution of their duty, and has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. Notice of appeal was immediately given on 
his behalf by Mr. Harrincton—whom Mr. Biunt appears, 
from his having specially retained him, to regard as a model 
advocate in a case of this kind—and the defendant has been 
liberated on his own recognizances of roo/. and two others 
of sol. It is of the first importance that the punishment, 
whatever it be, which is inflicted in any such case as this 
should follow swiftly on the offence; and we trust, there- 
fore, that the appeal may be heard without any lengthened 
delay. Otherwise we shall be disposed to regret that Mr. 
Buunt was not visited with the lighter sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment, which would carry with it no right 
of appeal. But, though half the term of imprisonment 
might doubtless have served in this case for an example, we 
do not think that the penalty will be generally regarded as 
more than adequate to Mr. Buunt’s open and insolent 
defiance of the law. Mr. Mor.ey, it is true, in one of 
those virtual prejudgments of the case which usually 
follow the Gladstonian’s disclaimer of any intention to 
prejudge it, has suggested that there may have been no 
defiance of the law, inasmuch as the meeting itself may 
have been a legal one, and the police wrongdoers in 
endeavouring to prevent it being held. Mr. Morty 
has “ consulted legal authorities of great eminence,” and 
has been assured that the question is one which opens 
up a great many considerations of the highest degree of 
legal dispute and contention, It is to be hoped, for Mr. 
Mortey’s sake, that his “legal authorities of great 
“eminence” are more to be relied on than that eminent 
legal authority Sir Witt1am Harcourt, whose bad law on 
this subject has just been so unkindly exposed by a 
former colleague in the office of legal adviser to Mr. 
Guapstone’s first Administration. The paltry quibbles 
by which Mr. Harrincton attempted to defeat the pro- 
secution do not argue any great confidence on his part 
that there is any sound objection to be taken to the 
act of the Executive. A reasonable belief on their part 
that the meeting which Mr. Biunt endeavoured to hold 
was calculated, as Mr. Ronan put it, “ to induce tenants 
“to resist the QueEn’s writ and to encourage the people 
“to resist the law, or that it was calculated to in- 
“spire terror in law-abiding people and lead to future 
“ breaches of the peace ”—a reasonable belief to this effect, 
we say, is all that has to be presumed in order to render the 
action of the Executive strictly legal ; and not only would 
such a belief on their part be reasonable, but it would, in 
our opinion, have been the height of perversity to entertain 
any other. Mr. Mortey, with an audacity not flattering 
to the intelligence of the people of Halifax, asked whether 
it was probable that such men as Mr. Biuyt and Mr. 
Row.anps would be likely to make speeches encouraging 
resistance to eviction, encouraging resistance to the police. 
To which we answer that it was eminently likely, and that 
the unseemly violence of Mr. Biunt’s subsequent behaviour 
—in circumstances which in no way rendered it necessary 
for the accomplishment of his professed purpose—amply 
justified the estimate formed by the Government of the 
probable effect of his oratory. If he had wished to vindicate 
his alleged right to hold the meeting in a legal and orderly 
way, he had only to allow himself to be conducted quietly 
from the platform, and the question would have been fully 
raised for the decision of the Courts. It is not necessary 
to lie down and kick in order to qualify yourself to bring an 
action for assault against the police. 


We must be prepared, we suppose, for a Radical outery 

inst this most just conviction, and we have elsewhere 
freely admitted that there are certain amiable qualities in 
Mr. Buunt which make us regret that he should be the first 
Englishman to expose himself to the consequences which, 
in every country pretending to a civilized government, must 
await those who contumaciously defy the law. But so it 
has always been, and so it always will be. The genuine 
enthusiast rushes in where the self-seeking agitator fears 
to tread, and volunteers for that part of catspaw which 
the latter is so glad to see him fill. We cannot, unfortu- 
nately, reach those who make tools of men like Mr. Bunt, 
and must be content with endeavouring to render it 
impossible for them to find similar instruments for the 


future. In one way or the other the 
anarchy on this side of the Irish Channel must taught 
that the fact of their being English will be no protection to 
them if, not content with preaching lawlessness to Irishmen 
from the safe retreat of a country where the law is strong 
and popular enough to disregard them, they carry their 
pernicious propaganda into a land in which they will find too 
many willing listeners. They can no more be allowed to 
shelter themselves under their nationality than Mr. Buiunr 
could be permitted to hide himself—as in his extraordinary 
letter to the resident magistrate he seemed to wish to do— 
behind the skirts of his wife. 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


E have waited with some little curiosity to hear what 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt had to say with reference 
to the shameful attacks which his political associates are 
directing against the police. His speech at Portsmouth 
last Thursday was not, of course, the first occasion on 
which he has had to refer to the general question of the 
rights and duties of the police in dealing with disorderly 
assemblies. He dealt with it—after a fashion—in the 
Mitchelstown debate, and was good enough to lay down 
some grossly incorrect law on the subject, for which he has 
since been very properly castigated by Sir Henry James, 
But that was before the whole Gladstonian pack had 
to give tongue, and before it had become clear that the 
English no less than the Irish Constabulary—who are 
more or less used to it—were to be run down. Now that 
the “dappled darlings ”—we, of course, apply Kinastey’s 
epithet to the pattern of their political coats—are in 
full cry after their quarry, we are anxious to know 
what line a Home Secretary of the 1880-85 period— 
and such a Home Secretary—thinks it becoming to take 
on the matter. Lord the other 
day very appropriately reminded Mr. Guiapstone of the 
peculiar obligations under which he stood to the police in 
the days before he brought about the “union of hearts” 
with the Clan-na-Gael; and Sir Witu1am Harcovurr’s 
debt in the same kind is understood to be, relatively 
speaking, greater than Mr. Gtiapstone’s. The case, to 
put it with all possible delicacy, stood thus—that, though 
both Ministers perhaps attached the same value to the par- 
ticular possession which the police preserved for them, the 
Home Secretary is believed to have been more—well, more 
apprehensive of being deprived of it than was the Premier. 
It is gratifying to find that Sir Wiu1am Harcourt is 
not unmindful of these obligations. “No man,” he said, 
“ has had better opportunities than I have had of seeing the 
“ manner in which these men have conducted themselves in 
“ circumstances of difficulty and danger”; and he assured 
his hearers, therefore, that he would say nothing to “ weaken 
“ their legitimate authority or the influence which they may 
“ exercise.” The police, in short, were promised the same 
fair treatment from him as had just been accorded by him 
to the Irish Executive, of whom he said that they had just 
put, or were going to put, Mr. Witrrip Biunrt in prison 
for merely “calling a public meeting to denounce the cruelty 
“of the evictions” on Lord CLANRICARDE’s estate. After 
this act of political justice and controversial honesty, Sir 
Witt1am Harcourt went on to rebuke what he called 
Lord CHuRCHILL’s “ pernicious nonsense” about 
the duty of non-resistance to the police, and to comment 
sarcastically on his supposed subsequent qualification of his 
doctrine by the proviso that the police may be lawfully re- 
sisted if their own action is unlawful—a truth of which we 
do not, he said, require Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt to in- 
form us. This sneer, then, is his sole contribution to the 
controversy, and the best he can do to avoid weakening 
the legitimate authority and influence of the police. 
Yet he knows as well as they do that the question on which 
they have a right to expect the support of every good citizen 
and every honest man, but on which Sir WitL1am Harcourt 
is studiously silent, is the question not which of the two— 
the police or the mob-orator—is within his legal right, but 
which of the two ought for the moment to give way. A 
policeman calls upon a meeting to dis and on a mob- 
orator to cease addressing them. If, says Sir WiLi1AM 
Harcourt, the meeting is a lawful meeting, the policeman 
will disperse it at his peril. Be it so; but if it be an un- 
lawful one, the orator and his audience will resist at their 
peril. On which of these two perils ought an ex-Home Secre- 
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tary the rather to insist? The “sacred right” is not 
in the slightest danger in either case, for the action of the 

lice can be easily and quite effectively challenged in the 

w courts. Under these circumstances, ought the holders 
of the meeting to “ ume ” in their own favour, knowin 
themselves, as they do in most such cases, to be surround 
by plenty of people who, with a row in prospect, would not 
give the question of legality a second thought? Or ought 
they togive the policethe temporary benefitof the presumption 
on which they are acting ? Not even Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
with all his hardihood, dare answer this question with a 
direct negative. But he does bis best to hint the negative 
by implication, though he is perfectly well aware that, if his 
hint were generally taken up and acted upon, it would 
mean, in all probability, serious disorder, if not bloodshed, 
and certainly the gravest embarrassment to that constabulary 
force to which he owes so much. Sir Witt1am Harcount’s 
way of paying old debts is a new one indeed. 


THE LATE MR. BERESFORD HOPE. 


HE aceuracy of almost all the notices which have appeared of 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s life and character may be attributed to 
the combined simplicity and originality of his nature. His motives 
and his conduct were always intelligible, and they were at the 
same time peculiar to himself. His personal tastes were in 
thorough harmony with his munificent disposition. He must 
have regarded as a happy accident the opportunity of indulging 
his love for medieval itecture in connexion with some of his 
large benefactions to the Church. He would probably have been 
not less liberal in his donations if he had been exclusively actuated 
by a sense of duty; but he was fully entitled to the pleasure of 
expressing his convictions in the form of visible symbols. Even 
in his artistic pursuits he had objects in view which might be 
regarded as utilitarian. He af believed that the forms of archi- 
tecture which he preferred had moral and religious tendencies. 
This is not the place to inquire whether he was right in his belief 
that the forms which he valued for their beauty and for their 
association were also the most convenient. When Lord Palmerston 
compelled Sir Gilbert Scott to Italianize his Gothic design for 
the public offices, Mr, Hope not only condemned the altered plan 
as retrograde in art, but maintained that the — involved a 
sacrifice of space, of light, and of general utility. He sometimes 
amused himself by lamenting, in half-serious language, the chief 
misfortune, as he called it, of his life, consisting in the impossi- 
bility of converting his house at Bedgebury into a Gothic building. 
His friends and guests were perhaps not disposed to share his 
tegret; but they may have appreciated his consistent adherence 
to a favourite a, even when it ny Oy to the cha- 
racter of a hobby. He had taken up the study in his youth 
before ecclesiology became fashionable, and he never was un- 
faithful to his early convictions, In still more important matters 
his opinions were strong and consistent; but, except in cases 
where political controversies involved questions of religious 
dogma, he was habitually —- to argument. Though he was 
neither intolerant nor bigoted, he declined discussion of issues 
which had been in his judgment determined by competent autho- 
tity. More logical than many of his ecclesiastical aliies, he thought 
it unnecessary to establish by proof conclusions which, on his own 
principles, he was bound to accept. In secular matters he inclined 
to a somewhat liberal form of Conservatism. Some of his Cam- 
bridge constituents may perhaps not have been aware that in his 
first contest for the representation of the University Mr. Beresford 
Hope was opposed with all its influence, and defeated, by the Con- 
servative Government. His opponent, Mr. Cleasby, was a highly 
creditable candidate, though his claims were less strong than those 
of Mr. Hope. Mr. Disraeli preferred a thoroughgoing supporter 
to an independent ally, and at that time he regarded Mr. Hope 
with one of his rare personal dislikes. At a later period Lord 
Beaconsfield, then politically associated with Lord Salisbury, 
conferred on Mr. Hope the only honour which he at any time 
received from the Crown. 

Mr. Beresford Hope always took a keen interest, which could 
scarcely have been anticipated, in the politics of the day, and 
more especially in the proceedings of Parliament. ‘There were few 
more regular attendants at the House of Commons, and even when 
an autumn Session disturbed his social or domestic arrangements 
he thought it his duty to take part in all important divisions. 
Perhaps he may have felt less other non-official members 
the sacrifice of recreation or of ordinary employment. He was at 
all times a diligent reader of newspapers as well as a punc- 
tual member of Parliament, yet few men could be further 
removed from the ordinary temptations of partisanship. During 
one or two brief intervals of exclusion from the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Hope seemed to feel the discontinuance of a custo 
occupation, e explanation of his taste for Parliamentary life 
consisted in his general popularity. His distinctive opinions 
were always advocated with good temper, though not without a 
vehemence of language which was highly characteristic; but as 
they were for the most part unconnected with ordi political 
controversies they had-little tendency to cause irritation. The 


ee honesty of the speaker could scarcely be misunderstood. 
Mr. Hope probably seldom rose at the instance of the Government 
or Opposition Whip, and he evidently was bent on establishing 
propositions of his own and not on promoting the objects of a 
party. In private he must, among members of Parliament as well 
as in general society, have been almost universally popular. There 
was nothing fastidious or exclusive in his manner among friends or 
strangers. His connexion and social position must have uced 
their natural result in enhancing the effect of his total absence of 
pretension. The splendid hospitality of his house derived a special 
charm from his joyous temper. 1t was impossible to mistake the 
cordiality of a welcome which was evidently as gratifying to the 
master of the house as to the most brilliant or the most un- 
distinguished of his guests. It seemed as if the enjoyment of a 
great fortune was justified to the owner by the previous recognition 
of the duties which were attached to its possession, One of the 
truest of men was relieved from all care for domestic details by the 
administrative skill and energy which were conspicuous among 
the remarkable gifts of his wife, Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, 
who possessed all the accomplishments which became her rank and 
station, and she never boasted but of one. She sometimes said 
that she thought herself a good nurse, and she had studied the 
technical details of the business in a London hospital. More 
than one visitor to Bedgebury and many of its inmates had cause 
to appreciate the skill and devotion of its mistress, 

Mr. Beresford Hope's connexion with journalism with his 
share in the almost forgotten controversy on the Papal Aggression 
and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Veteran politicians look back 
with regret on comparatively harmless contests which involved no 
danger of revolution. In the agitation of 1851 principles of some 
importance were at stake, and the violent unreasonableness of 
popular clamour was accepted as a challenge by the few disputants 
who had contrived to keep themselves cool. Pope Pius IX. had, 
at the instance of Dr. Wiseman, afterwards a cardinal, issued a 
Bull for the creation of a new English hierarchy, To the great 
body of the community it mattered nothing whether Roman 
Catholic prelates were called bishops or vicars-apostolic; but the 
Pope and his advisers, in utter ignorance of English character, 

found means to offend a general feeling and prejudice. The 
secession of a few of the clergy, and of a still smaller proportion 
of the laity, had encouraged the Pope in the delusion that Pro- 
testantism was played out, and that the English nation was 
prepared to resume the Roman obedience. The Bull for re- 
estublishing some of the former Roman Catholic dioceses was 
composed in a dialect familiar to the Romish priesthood, but, at 
the time, strange und offensive to English ears. The Latin of the 
Chancery abounds in superlatives and in wordy flourishes 
which become absurd when they are literally translated into a 
living language. The Bull purported to provide for the eccle- 
siastical government of “the most flourishing kingdom of England.” 
The Holy See had not condescended to learn that long after the 
Reformation England had by the Scotch Union been merged in 
Great Britain, and Great Britain by the Irish Union in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. In the rest 
of the document the most flourishing kingdom was described 
almost as a revolted province which had now returned to its 
Roman allegiance. The ey of the Bull was much more 
offensive than its substance, but both together provoked an out- 
burst of fury. The uproar would perhaps have subsided if Lord 
John Russell had not fancied that he might derive some political 
advantage by pandering to the ignorant passions of the multi- 
tude. In a letter addressed to Dr. Maltby, then Bishop of Durbam, 
the Prime Minister denounced, not so much the Roman Catholic, 
as the High Church, clergy, who, according to his statement, 
imitated the mummeries of Rome. His adhesion to the popular 
cause raised the Papal aggression to the rank of a political, if not 
a national, grievance. ‘lhe whole country with few exceptions 
demanded immediate legislation against a plot for the ruin of 
English independence. It was afterwards known that, when Lord 
John R invited the Cabinet to sanction the Durham 
Letter, Lord Palmerston asked whether the letter had been 
sent. When Lord John answered in the affirmative, Lord 
Palmerston suggested that in that case there was nothing to 
discuss. In common with the rest of the Ministers, he after- 
wards loyally excused or defended the folly of his official chief; 
but probably few of their colleagues failed to ize the blunder 
which had been prompted by selfishness and faction. The Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill was soon afterwards introduced, and passed in 
a modified form, to be repealed before it had once been put in 
operation. Both Houses of Parliament professed to be almost 
unanimous in its favour; but one small minority boldly resisted 
the general delusion. Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and the 
other colleagues of Sir Robert Peel condemned the foolish 
attempt to suppress by Act of Parliament a voluntary institution. 
For the moment the Peelites incurred violent unpopularity; but 
within two years their tirmness was rewarded by a preponderating 
share in the Coalition Government. 

The party had at that time an organ of its own in the Morning 
Chronicle, which was owned by some of its members. Mr. 
Douglas Cook, an editor of great ability, had collected round him 
a staff of vigorous writers. The staff of the paper anticipated 
the ex-Ministers in bold defiance of the prevailing clamour. In 
a long series of articles they proved that the Pope had done no 
harm to the English State or Church, though his attempt was 
both insolent and foolish. For some months the Morning Chroni: 
combated and confuted the unanimous teaching of the whole of 
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the rest of the Mr. Beresford Hope, under the signature 
of “ D.C.L.,” wrote a series of able and learned letters to the paper 
in vindication of religious liberty. In consequence he became 
closely connected with the paper, and on its transfer to other 
roprietors he continued his association with Mr. Douglas Cook. 
S the autumn of 1855 they established the Saturday Review as 
their joint property, with a — of purchase secured to the 
survivor. Since the death of Mr. Cook, nearly twenty years ago, 
Mr. Beresford Hope has been the sole proprietor. As has formerly 
been explained, he was an occasional but infrequent writer in the 
ot the Review, and he abstained with characteristic delicacy 
in interference with its general conduct. It may be hoped 
that fuller notices of a useful and blameless life may hereafter 
be forthcoming. It is neither possible nor desirable in this place 
to cttempt the composition of a biography. 


BAKESPEARE. 


R. RICHARD A. PROCTOR dislikes the Saturday Review. 

But it is a characteristic of the Sat Review that it 
does not dislike anybody. When 
approves them; when they do evil things it smites them more or 
less heavily ing to their deserts. Now Mr. Richard A. 
Proctor has been doing a good thing, and one in his vocation. He 
is really a great arithmetician, and when arithmetic only is in 
question Mr. Proctor is generally to be trusted. The whole 
arithmetical soul of him has been revolted, and justly revolted, 
by the great Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, more or less dimly known to 
many Englishmen as the man who is going, and has for a long 
time been going, to settle Shakspeare’s hash for ever, and less 
than more dimly known to all Shakspearian students as, on the 
whole, the champion example of a Shakspearian “ crank.” Many 
casual intimations of the way in which Mr. Donnelly is going for 
ever and ever to father the plays of Shakspeare on Bacon have 
been given, though it was left to the ingenuity of Germans to 
shift the philosophy of Bacon on to Shakspeare, and then to 
invent an “ original-verfasser” for both and commit the wicked 
Stratforder to ignomy (as he, or rather the other fellow, spelt 
it himself) and shame. But the chief Donnellian engine is, as 
may also be dimly known from the newspapers, a wonderful 
cryptogram which has been got out of the first folio, and by 
which the entire secret history of Bakespeare, Shacon (as we 
may perhaps be permitted to describe them), Robert Cecil, Queen 
Elizabeth (there is no end of scandal about Queen Elizabeth), 
and so forth, is made clear. Of this, as revealed not long ago in 
a kind of extra-blatt of the New York World, we shall have 
something to say presently ; for the moment we are busy only with 
Mr. Proctor’s attack on the cryptogram itself in the pages of the 
October Forum, Mr. Proctor yields to the human temptation of 
saying something from the general and literary point of view en Mr. 
Donnelly’s results; but his main attack is made, and rightly made, 
on the eryptogram itself. The colossal foolishness of the Donnellian 
system appears with almost sufficient absurdity from a mere state- 
ment of its method. You take the number, then you take 
the number of italicized words in a column (it need not be said 
that there are many in a book of that date). Then you multiply 
the two; then you count words till you come to the number 
of the result (ie. suppose it was page 50, and there were 
twelve italici wo! the 6ooth word), and you see what 
it is. Sometimes by a most miraculous coincidence (especially 
if you humour it a little) it comes to be a word which has 
some reference to Bacon, or Shake, or Spear, or St. Albans, or 
Francis (for our part we have been as sincere believers as we ever 
shall be since the mere fact of the hero of “Anon Anon Sir” 
pr named Francis was pointed out to us), or something that 
could be twisted into some connexion, Then, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, you “prosper and redact.” More often it doesn’t come to 
anything; and then you ingeniously take no notice. But you 
don’t contine yourselves to page-number and number of italhen, 
When these things are rebel you substitute brackets for italics, or 
the last number for the present, or take two words as one, or 
one word as two. In fact, you “ go as you please,” and make a note 
of the results when you find them. Now the great service which 
Mr. Proctor has done has been to point out (which his mathe- 
matical knowledge and his study of probabilities enable him to do 
with effect) that in such a coincidences of an apparently 
curious kind are absolutely certain and absolutely valueless. He 
argues, with perfect truth, that the belief in such coincidences, in 
singular commutations and combinations, is one of the commonest 
of common fallacies; and if he had cared to use Baconian (we 
beg pardon, Shaconian) language, he might have said that it is 
almost a typical example of the Idola tribus. 

But we are not quite sure from Mr. Proctor’s article whether 
he had before him only that part of the argument for Bakespeare 
which was set forth in the Nineteenth Century some eighteen 
months ago or the fuller statement to which we refer above, and 
which we have before us now. It is a document of considerable 
length, filling two sides or twelve columns of the closely, if rather 
grimily, printed pages of an American newspaper, and containing, 
we should say, eighty or a hundred pagesfull at least of an ordinary 
pamphlet size—perhaps a good deal more. It is done in inter- 
Viewing style, of course, by a reporter who affects incredulity and 
conversion, and who, to do Mr. Donnelly justice, seems to be 
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considerably more ignorant of his subject even than Mr. Donnelly 
himself. at great man, it seems, has long “had an intimate 
acquaintance with Elizabethan literature,” notwithstanding which, 
it seems that he never knew that the Elizabethans were rather 
fond of cypher-writing, and that Bacon paid attention to it, till 
somebody gave his children a recondite and learned work called 
Every Boy's Book (and a very good book, too, though we do not like 
it quite so well as its predecessor and model, the Boy's Own 
Book). Also, though Mr. Donnelly’s entire case rests on peculi- 
arities of typography in the original edition, he himself in- 
genuously writes, “I possess no printed books of exactly that 
age,” an on to argue from an edition of a book of 
L’Estrange’s in 1684! This is pretty good ; but it does not quite 
equal the independent suggestion of the reporter, Mr. Thomas 
Davidson, that the plays were written by “a knot of brilliant 
lawyers of the Essex party . . . to whom, perhaps, Sir Walter 
Raleigh belonged.” Raleigh as a brilliant lawyer and an Essexite 
is a cut beyond even Mr. Donnelly. t 
Nevertheless, we would not be understood as implying that the 
Donnelly-Todgers’s itself cannot do it when it chooses, It can, 
and no mistake. Mr. Donnelly discovering that Bacon actually 
wrote or read letters which were mestly in cypher (the italics are 
not ours), with a blissful unconsciousness that there was hardly a 
ublic man of the day who did not employ cypher, is good. So 
is Mr. Donnelly (with a modest but firm reliance, as on an 
entirely original argument) pointing out that the plays are full of 
learned allusions, and that Shakspeare is said to have been an un- 
educated man. So is “The Real Shakspeare,” according to Mr. 
Donnelly, who was not only “a low character, and what we 
should call a smart business man,” but also “a fornicator 
[vengeance of Jenny’s case!), an adulterer, a usurer, an oppressor 
of the poor, a liar, a forger of pedigrees, in order to obtain a coat- 
of-arms to which he had no right, a —— a drunkard, an un- 
dutiful son, and a negligent father.” Save us from this Shakspeare 
by all means! Only the “good evidence” on which the charges 
are founded, when it comes to be examined, seems to be evidence 
of the “there can hardly be a doubt” kind, and so forth. “It is 
a surprising fact that there is not recorded of him one noble or 
lovable action,” and certainly it might be so if there happened 
to be recorded of him (except mere formal and legal acts) any 
action, good or bad, at all. But when one finds Mr. Donnelly 
taking for gospel the statement that Sha died “of a three 
days drinking bout with Drayton and Jonson” (N.B, setting 
gossip against gossip, it happens to be one of the few pieces of 
even gossip about Drayton that he kept studiously aloof from 
taverns and drinking parties), one knows what to think of the 


rest. 

That rest is, however, sufficientlyamusing. Mr. Donnelly thinks that 
Bacon wrote Burton as well as Shak . He thinks that “offices” 
(or his admiring reporter does, though the De Offciis is actually 
quoted in his article)—that “ offices” meant what it means now in 
auctioneer’s slang, to wit kitchens and sculleries, He has the most 
wonderful notions as to “ copyrighting.” He thinks that Bacon's 
lines “ The world’s a bubble” are “ quite worthy of the author of 
the plays,” and attributes confidently to Bacon Peele’s (probably) 
lines “ His golden locks.” He says that the author of the Zempest 
must have been at sea. Now Bacon had been at sea; Shakspeare, 
as far as we know (it is just as well to remind the reader once 
more that practically we don’t know anything at all) had not, The 
author of the plays was an “aristocrat,” and so must have been 
Bacon. Poor Mr. Donnelly! does he think that Bacon was con- 
sidered an aristocrat by the Percys and the De Veres? And, to 
crown all, he seems, from the fragments given of his cryptic 
romance, to have absolutely no knowledge as to what is and what 
is not likely to have been Elizabethan English. Far be it from us 
to attempt, even if his book had been published (which, more’s the 
pity, it is not), to “answer” Mr. Donnelly. ‘To e one ac- 
quainted with literature the separate individuality of three such 
writers as Shakspeare, Bacon, and Burton is a thing self-evident, 
and not worth arguing about. But the really amusing thing is 
that here is a good man who, even on his own showing, is 
attempting a problem which requires the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the literature, habits, language, and history of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century, and who, on his own 
showing, does not possess sven such acquaintance with them as 
a tolerably intelligent schoolboy who has worked through one 
of Mr. Aldis Wright's editions of the plays may be supposed 
to possess. It is hardly possible to imagine anything more 
delightful of its kind than the above-quoted inquiry about the 
printing of 1623 and the suggestion that a book of 1684 might 
solve the difficulty. Since the enterprising promoters of the 
Glenmutchkin Railway, wanting a Highland laird on their 
direction, selected the cadie at the corner, there has hardly been 
a parallel instance of sublime readiness to make the most of cir- 
cumstances. But Mr. Donnelly is evidently quite innocent and 
honest; which, we fear, is more than can be said for that very 
agreeable scamp, Augustus Reginald Dunshunner, of St. Mirrens. 

However, we take pleasure in Mr. Donnelly. He has given us 
some amusement and ought to Lp us more. And a very sanguine 
person might even indulge half a hope that, by mere force of 
innocent and unconscious caricaturing, he may put some stop to 
the grosser absurdities of Shakspeare criticism. inly if he 
does not, the Helot form of inetraction must be quite played out. 
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IN THE COUNTRY. 


MALL, indeed, is the blame that can be attached to country 
folks who have talked much about the weather this autumn. 
After a drought that threatened to leave us without grass, 
straw, or turnips, and made the usually green country look like 
m racecourse after a Derby week, came a deluge, flooding and 
flushing in a way that made people grumble at “getting several 
weeks’ rain all at once.” As if in judgment on their murmurings, 
an autumn drought followed ; there was again a scarcity of water 
and an outcry for rain. It came, and the rain became sleet, and 
the sleet became snow, until our surroundings savoured more of 
‘Christmas than of the first half of October; and then followed 
Deautiful sunshine, with an exceptionally fine development of 
autumn tints in the foliage. 

So much has been saidand written about the low prices and the 
threatened scarceness of winter keep for sheep and cattle that it is 
a comfort to reflect that, bad as things are, they might be worse, 
To begin with, England has this advantage, that there are so 
many varieties of soil in it, that weather which is bad for one 
locality is often good for another, and even over this small island 
the weather itself has been far from uniform. Taking the country 
throughout, the — crop has improved wonderfully, consider- 
dng how hopeless it looked early in August, although it must be 
admitted that here and there are fields professing to be turnip- 
fields, but devoid of turnips. Then, against the decrease in the 
price of wheat must be set the increase in the weight and bulk of 
the English crop; and, as the world’s crop of wheat is estimated 
at about 8 per cent. below the average, it is far from impossible 
that farmers who can afford to wait may get better prices 
than those at present quoted; nor need the certainty of a want 
of straw alarm horse-owners quite so much as it would have 
done before the introduction of moss litter for stables. The 

tato crop promises to be abundant, and in a great measure free 
from i In many places the earlier sorts of potatoes have 
suffered considerably from second growth; yet, taken all in all, 
the yield of this root will be excellent. Autumn-sown fodder 
crops are coming on favourably, although they have been some- 
what checked by the early frosts and the cold north-east winds. 
Cabbages sown when the rain came after the drought, on land 
where turnips had failed, are flourishing, and winter turnips look 
promising. The pastures at first sight appear to have little grass 
upon them; but on closer inspection 7 are in many places 
found to be covered with a short, close, rich green herbage, in 
mar of the long, loose, coarse, rank, bluish grass which is pro- 

uced in such quantities in wet seasons. It is also a matter for 
great setisfaction that the autumn has been peculiarly propitious 
pleading and sowing. 

With regard to stock, too, there are crumbs of comfort. The 
Jambing season was excellent, and the rot, which cleared away 
whole flocks of sheep some years ago, is now unknown in at least 
one county where it was exceedingly prevalent. Of cattle disease 
there has been little, and of swine fever less than there was a 
little time ago. It is true that prices are deplorable; but it is 
something to have a quantity of healthy stock to sell to make up 
for the deficiency in the ee of the price per pound. The clear 
return per acre of pasture land is the main point to be considered ; 
the prices of individual beasts are not a matter of so much import- 
ance. At the same time we have no wish to disguise the fact 
‘that in the matter of rearing and fattening flocks and herds things 
look very gloomy. The increase in the number of imported cattle 
and sheep is enough to frighten the most optimist of agricul- 
turists. Nor have the prices obtained of late by breeders of 
thoroughbred shorthorns been encouraging. Mr. Gamble’s herd 
in Norfolk averaged under 20/., and at the sale of Mr. Martin's 
herd the average was 15/. 38. 6d. Some fortnight ago the Birming- 
ham Agricultural Exhibition Society held its annual exbibition 
and sale of pure-bred shorthorns, The cow that got the first prize 
for the class above the age of three fetched 40 guineas; the winner 
of the second prize, with her calf, 31} guineas, and the winner of 
the third 25 guineas. The heifer that won the first prize in the class 
limited to the age of two made 50 guineas, a 74 which was 
also reached by three bulls. One bull was bought for 70 guineas 
for South America, Taking the sale as a whole, however, 
business-like rather than fancy prices were obtained, nor were 
those of the highest, and in no case was any very extravagant 
purchase effected, although many of the shorthorns were of first- 
tate blood. A few years ago a fine cow in full profit, without 
any pretence of a 
At the annual sale of Lord Bateman’s pedigree Herefords, cows 
ranged from 13 to 28 guineas; at the sale of a famous herd of 
pure Ayrshires, twenty-nine animals of various ages averaged 
tol. 5s. ad. per head ; ten fine polled cows averaged 18/. 10s. 7d. 
at Aberdeen, and nineteen i 
Perth. 

There were complaints at the late Dairy Show at Islington that 
the sections for good serviceable dairy cows were not well filled. 
Yet in these bad times itis not to be wondered at that farmers 
should shrink from the outlay and risk involved in sending cattle 
to exhibitions. Channel d the 
Te ted at Islington. me twelve days ago a of cows 
of this kind ae in Lincolnshire, and they made an average 
of 12/. 138. 2d. per head. Several were bought in at a higher 
average. It was said that this herd of forty-eight cows made more 


hland cows 19s. at 


pedigree, would often realize from 25/. to 3o0/. | 


present, dairy-farming seems the most promising of all departments 
of British agriculture. 

It is very disheartening to hear of land selling for less than half 
the ew it cost ten years ago, and of a large landed proprietor in 
Berkshire and Hampshire making an abatement of so per cent. 
on his rents, It is unfair, however, to make too mush of a 
few exceptional instances, and much harm has been done by the 
prominence given to individual cases of this sort by the news- 
papers during the last year or more. Even in these days, peo: 
who want to buy good land in desirable situations do not in- 
variably find that they are able to make advantageous bargains. 
While alluding to the decrease in the value of land, we may 
notice the apparent anomaly that, whereas the interest on mort- 
gages is much lower than it was some years ago, the security is 
not so good. And herein, in one sense, landlords may consider 
that good comes out of evil, as they are able to borrow on better 
terms; although the margin between the reduced rent and the 
interest of the mortgage mes in many cases microscopic, and 
capitalists are beginning to fight shy of mortgages altogether. 
No one can have been much among farmers during the last few 
months without observing their ever-increasing desire for Pro- 
tection. We have no intention of dealing here with the merits 
or demerits of this question; we merely point out the fact that 
there is a strong wish for it among agriculturists as a body. No 
doubt the farming vote is of much less importance at elections 
than it used to be, and politicians may perhaps be prepared to 
ignore it. The great danger appears to be lest some clever, un- 
principled, third-rate politician, with the gift of the gab, should 
assume the vacant leadership of the Protectionist mob and hamper 
and tease the Government. The farmers are, of course, very far 
from being alone in their anxiety for Protection; but into the 
characteristics of their allies it is not within our immediate 
province to inquire. All we need remark is, that some of them 
are not of such a peaceable or patient class as the agriculturists, 
As a sign of the times we may add that a well-known agricultural 
journal, much read by farmers, suggests in its leading article 
that “ the advocacy of a protectionist policy is now likely to come 
from what has been termed the Radical section of our Parlia- 
mentary representatives,” and “ that the consolidated Irish vote 
would support any policy for the protection of native industries.” 

In Wales agricultural questions are still further complicated b 
the tithe agitation. Apart from the merits of the dispute itself, 
it is to be regretted by landlords as engendering a spirit of dis- 
content and secret combination among tenants, A Welshman 
with a grievance is as vindictive and as objectionable in every 
sense as an Irishman, without the humour which is (sometimes) 
the redeeming point in the latter; and a tipsy Irishman, drunk on 
whisky, is less dangerous than a tipsy Welshman drunk on beer. 
So various are the characters of the land in Wales that it is very 
difficult to pronounce upon the general condition of agriculture in 
that country. That many Welsh farmers are in great straits at 
present cannot be called in question; but, on the whole, the bad 
times were longer in affecting Wales than England. 

In gardens and orchards we have not much to complain of. 
Owners of nee in Kent and of apple-orchards in Hereford- 
shire may disagree with us here, as hurricanes wrought de- 
struction in their crops at a critical period. But we are speaki 
only of ordinary gardening and fruit-growing. This has been a 
wonderful autumn for plums of all kinds, and we have had a 
summer for fruit all through. Vegetables suffered much at one 
time from the “- - but when the rains came they recovered 
and went on late. Where it was not blown down prematurely 
by the wind, the ci op of apples has been extraordinary, The yield 
of honey, again, has been exceptionally heavy and good. 

Flower-gardens suffered much from the dry weather, and where 
the supply of water ran short they were quite burnt up. On the 
other hand, flowers which thrive best with sunshine and dry soil 
were unusually luxuriant. When the heavy rains came they 
beat down many kinds of flowers with their weight, while they 
refreshed others, so that both during the drought and the wet 
weather that followed it flower-gardens presented a very uneven 
appearance, certain flowers looking unusually brilliant and others 
wretched in the extreme, Many shrubs, again, were greatly 
injured by the long absence of rain. Some of the old-fashioned 
flowers, such as hollyhocks, sweet peas, single dahlias, and Aaron's 
rods, did remarkably well in the late autumn and remained in full 
blossom until the frosts nipped them about ten days ago. For 
the time of year the frosts have been exceptionally severe, From 
seven to twelve degrees have been registered in some parts of 


land. 
The late summer has been a favourable one for game in 
England and Wales. Grouse have been abundant in York- 
shire, Derbyshire, and North Wales, but driving will be in- 
terfered with on certain large tracts of moorland which have 
been devastated by fire in the latter principality. Partridges 
have done very well, and so have pheasants; but most preservers 
of the latter on a large scale are, as usual, waiting for the 
fall of the leaf before shooting their covers. (Why is it that 
pormprgene annually report that at the best-known country 
houses large parties meet for pheasant-shooting on the ist of 
October? and why do they always give articles on pheasant- 
shooting on the first day of this month, describing the shooters as 
having eagerly waited for the “ First,” as if it had been the 12th 
of August? In some counties even partridge-shooting is rarely 
practised to any extent on the opening day, as the corn is gene- 


than six tons of butter in the year 1886. As things stand at 


rally still out. The present season, however, was an exception ip 
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this — Foxes are lentiful. The Brocklesby and the 
‘Wynnstay Hunts had each killed 20} brace more than a week 
ago. From nearly all quarters, however, there have been great 
complaints of want of scent. It is to be hoped that an Anti-Iox 
League, which is said to have been established in one county, 
with a regular depét where full-grown foxes’ skins sell for 5s. and 
cubs’ for 3s., may not be imitated in other parts of England, 


STAGE SCIENCE. 


ig gomeeys who recall the theatre in England even twenty years 

ago will remember that one of the evils which have arisen 
from the love of the spectacular—preferred at present even to fine 
acting—is that once a piece is produced, it must remain upon the 
for some time, in order that the may recou 
his heavy outlay and gain some profit. In the tirst half of the 
century the programme varied almost every evening, and a piece 
‘was considered to have had a phenomenal run when it had reached 
its fiftieth night. It is unfortunate that our theatres are so con- 
structed as not to permit of anything like adequate storage of 
scenery,and the fact that so many inflammable articles are crammed 
into a small s is doubtless the cause of many of the fatal 
disasters which have occurred within the past few years. It 
would be a great benetit if a kind of central depét were created 
to store the scenery not in use at our theatres, such as exists in 
Paris in the Kue Richer. Here is deposited the scenery of 
about thirty pieces, so carefully stowed away that it can be got 
at, and even put up in a few hours, should the play for which 
it is intended & mounted in a hurry. 

It should always be remembered that the scenery is only the back- 
ground to the actors, and therefore it should never be painted too 
minutely or too heavily, whilst it should ever be artistic in design 
and colouring. It is useless to put too much on the stage at one time 
— it overcrowds, After all, we only see at a glance a portion of 
an object which is near us ; therefore, if we take the instance of the 
interior of a cathedral, a far greater effect is produced by the in- 
troduction of portions of one or two columns only, perfectly designed 
and built up, with a well-perspectived and rather hazy background 
seen as it were through a vista, than if we attempt to put in 
miniature, even on an immense stage, the entire nave of the 
cathedral, There is no reason why the stage should not teach 

taste in modern decoration and archeological accuracy in 
dramus the action of which occurs in ancient times, 

A most important matter is the proper management of stage 
lights. Asa rule, when a fire is shown burning in a grate, such 
a quantity of red glass is put in front of it that the stage, instead 
of being illuminated by a warm and cheerful glow, looks as if 
lighted up by an aurora. This mistake can easily be obviated 
oe comenng slips of red, orange, and pale yellow, equally dis- 
tributed. 

We now come to the vexed question of moonlight. Sometimes 
‘we see a transparency moon shedding a yellowglow at the back of 
the stage, whereas the limelight is throwing down a blue or green 
tint to the right or left, according to the position of the leading 
actress. In Romeo and Juliet the moon is generally the most 
accommodating orb imaginable. It follows Juliet about from side 
to side of her balcony with the fidelity of a lapdog. Surely if 
the moon is yellow at the back of the stage, its rays should pro- 
ceed thence, and not from another coloured orb of wandering pro- 

nsities? In theatres which are illuminated by the electric 

ight, moonlight efiects can be easily produced by introducing a 
light over the centre of the stage, so that it shines down upon it, 
and if the shadows are very dark, the manager need not fear them, 
for they are most picturesque. It isa mistake to have too much 
light upon the stage in night scenes, and no one understood this 
better than Wagner when he mounted his operas at Bayreuth. He 
kept the auditorium as dark as possible, and produced some of his 
grandest etlects of chiaro-oscuro by allowing the lights to fall on 
one or two persons only, who stood out vividly in the surrounding 
gloom, in a manner which recalled the etchings of Rembrandt. 
Une of the best lighted scenes seen upon the London stage was the 
interior of the inn in Mr. Irving's revival of Werner, and few will 
forget the extraordinary effects produced in the first scene of 
The Corsican Brothers at the same theatre. Some years ago a 
ballet was represented at the Scala in Milan, the opening scene of 
which was a shipwreck, The lights in the theatre were kept 
quite low, and, indeed, the place was so dark that it was some 
seconds alter the curtain had risen before the audience was aware 
of the fact. Presently, out of the darkness, forked lightning was 
seen, and it illumined a surging sea stretched right down to the 
footlights. The billows seemed to beat upon the rocks at only a 
little distance from the proscenium, and then a light was seen, in- 
dicating the position of the distressed ship. When the eye 
became accustomed to the gloom the outline of the horizon divid- 
ing the clouds from the ocean was rendered visible. By-and-bye, 
as the tempest subdued, the moon rose, struggling through the 
clouds, illuminating the raging billows and the masts of the ship, 
which presently dashed itself upon the rocks, It would be impos- 
sible to describe the vividness of the effects of light and darkness 
in this spectacle, and yet they were produced by very simple 
means, The stage and the theatre had been so dark 


that there were actually only two wave rolls, one big piece of 
rock to the left, the ship in the distance,a break cloth at the 
back for the horizon, and a rather roughly painted sky with 
white clouds upon it, through which sailed an admirably- 
contrived moon. The forked lightning was obtained by slits in 
the canvas, covered with specially prepared muslin, behind which 
flashes of light were played from time to time. The whole thing 
was of the cheapest and simplest construction, but marvellously 
realistic, Another wonderful effect of light’ was produced at 
the same theatre when the ballet of The Pearl of the Desert 
was given some twenty years ago. The sun was seen to set 
over the desert, and the red light from it was poured into the 
theatre, which was darkened, and as a procession of camels and 
Arabs crossed the stage, instead of being illuminated from the 
footlights, as they would have been in most theatres, their dark 
and prolonged silhouettes were thrown into the house, producing 
a singularly realistic effect. Within the past ten years the intro- 
duction of electric light and the improvements made in the lime 
light have begun to modify the monotonous system of lighting the 
stage from the footlights, but this matter is certainly only in its 
infancy, and there is no reason why the footlights should be used 
at all in some scenes. When Massenet’s Cid was produced some 
two years ago at the Grand Opéra, the footlights were not used in 
the scene representing the tion in the Alhambra, All the 
light used came from the left side, and fell like a real flood of 
Spanish sunlight on the principal figures, whilst the shadows of a 
group of cypress trees produced a charming and contrasting 
effect. Our managers would do well if they were to study some 
of Rembrandt's etchings and Doré’s illustrations. Indeed, the 
works of all the great masters are full of suggestions for the 
proper disposal of light and shade on the stage and actors. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


yas story of a Cambridgeshire might generally be divided into 
three parts ; the first dealing with the aspect of the handicap. 
before the Cesarewitch, the second with the changes in its appear- 
ance effected by the result of the Cesarewitch and other races 
during the Second October Meeting, and the third describing the 
race itself. The first horse to become favourite for the Cambridge- 
shire this autumn was Mr. Childwick’s Harpenden, a four-year-old 
handicapped at 8st. 8lbs., and the sixth horse on the list of 
acceptors. He had begun life as the Mrs. Jones colt, under which 
designation he was unplaced for a couple of races as a two-year- 
old. Next he became Master Jones; but, with the exception 
of one unimportant victory, he did not shine under his new 
name. Then he budded into Harpenden, and ran unplaced for 
the Cambridgeshire as well as other races last year. Early 
this summer it was understood that a change for the better had 
come over him, and he was heavily backed at 10 to 1 for the 
Jubilee Stakes at Kempton Park, for which he ran fifth. His 
first victory of the season was the Kempton Park July Handica 
for which he gave Tib 16 lbs. and a beating by two lengths; whi 
Candlemas, who was allowing him 6 lbs., was third, He also won the 
Peveril of the Peak Plate at Derby, under the heaviest weight in 
the handicap. As a three-year-old he had been a great over- 
own colt; but as a four-year-old, and especially of late, he had 
improved wonderfully; and now, both in shape and muscular 
development, he had become a fine = of a racehorse. 

At first sight it looked queer handicapping that St. Mirin 
should be estimated 5 lbs. worse than when he finished before 
Bendigo at Ascot; but it was generally believed that a 
had not been in his best form at the Ascot meeting, and on 
whole it might perhaps seem hard that a horse who had run four 
times this season without winning a race (he walked over for one). 
should be placed second in the handicap at 8 st. 12 lbs. Bendigo, 
who won the Cambridgeshire race in 1883, was now handicapped 
within 1 lb. of 10 st.—a compliment, certainly, but a crusher all 
the same. It was just 12 more than the heaviest weight 
under which the race had ever been won. 

Panzerschiff was one of the early favourites. His two-year-old 
career had been one of extraordinary prosperity, from a financial 
point of view, although he had been lucky in meeting moderate 
opponents in most of his races. He was considered pretty fairl, 
treated in the Cambridgeshire at 7 st. 9 lbs., and he was 
at 15 to 1; but unfortunately he broke down about the time of 
the Second October Meeting. During the Doncaster Meeting 
another three-year-old, handicapped a couple of stones lighter, 
came gradually but steadily up in the betting from 25 to 1 until, 
within a fortnight of the race, he stood at 11 to 1. This was 
“ Mr. Manton’s” Cherry Ripe (5 st..glbs.) In our notice of the 
Cesarewitch we observed that there were fourteen acceptances in 
Taylor's stable for that handicap; there were nineteen in it for 
the Cambridgeshire—a party forming a very tolerably-sized 
handicap in themselves—and among them was this Cherry Ripe. 
Students of public form, in looking for the performances of Cherry 
Ripe, found that he had only been out twice, and had failed to 
get a place on either occasion. On the first the race had been 
won by the very moderate Seaton, and on the second by Cymba- 
laria, the first, the second, and the third in the race giving him 
from 18 Ibs. to 22 lbs. He had never run in public as a two-year- 
old, but as a yearling he had been thought promising enough to be 
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worth 2,100 guineas. This colt was at one time understood to be 
the best, at the weights, of the nineteen Cambridgeshire horses 
in Taylor's stable, and some people went so far as to say that 
he was also the best-looking horse of the lot. If he was so good 
.ag represented, it seemed curious that for each of his former races, 
when only meeting moderate fields of five horses, he should not 
have been sufficiently backed by his stable to bring him to shorter 
odds than 12 to 1. We shall refer to this colt very shortly. 

Kilwarlin, the winner of the St. Leger, had many supporters. 
The St. Leger course, over which he had chiefly distinguished 
himself, is as unlike that for the Cambridgeshire as one course can 
well be to another. Yet Kilwarlin, with his depth, excellent pro- 
portions, power, and substance, had very much the appearance of 
a Cambridgeshire horse, and he looked equal to giving away 
weight. Against this, however, had to be set the fact that he had 
‘been beaten four times this season, and that he had finished six 
lengths behind Ormonde when receiving 12 lbs. more-than weight 
for age, on the day before Minting ran Ormonde to a neck. 
“ Granted,” said his friends, “ but he is remarkably like Bendigo, 
his half-brother (on the dam’s side), and that is the stamp of horse 
to win a Cambridgeshire.” 

So far as looks were concerned, there was much to be said in 
favour of Sir W. Throckmorton’s Annamite, a three-year-old 
handica at 7 st. 6 lbs., or 13 lbs, below the best three-year-old 
form. had only won one race this year; but, although it is 
to build too much on a horse’s losing form, there could 
be no doubt about it that Annamite’s had been very good. He 
had beaten both Gay Hermit and St. Mirin, especially the latter, 
at er psy | like the terms on which they were now handi- 
capped, and he had run Satiety to a head when giving him 2 lbs. 
less than weight for age. 

We now come to the second part of our story. When Hume- 
-wood had won the Cesarewitch, with Bendigo, Carlton, and Gay 
Hermit in his immediate rear, he went up a little in the Cam- 
ibridgeshire betting, although his weight had been increased a 
stone by his victory, and he eventually started first favourite, at 
5to1. The position of Kilwarlin, his stable companion, was also 
cong but a few days before the race his training was 
interfered with by a slight accident, and he did not start. Bendigo, 
too, kept firm in the betting. The Baron, who was badly beaten 
in the race for the Cesarewitch, although it was said that he had 
been run into during the earl of it, was sent from 25 to 
50 to 1. Carlton and Gay Hermit (both Taylorites) came to 
the front with a rush, especially the former, and no wonder, as 
he was to meet Bendigo on 12 lbs. and Gay Hermit on 10 lbs, 
better terms in the Cambridgeshire than he had done in the 
‘Cesarewitch. Then the much-vaunted Cherry Ripe became shaky 
in the market. The day after the Cesarewitch he had fallen to 
25 to 1; a few days later he was at 40 to 1,and a day or two 
before the race this colt, over whom so much money was lost and 
‘won, was scratched. On the day after the Cesarewitch, again, 
Annamite, with odds laid on him, received a hollow beating 
from Maxim, and down he went to 100 to 1 for the Cambridge- 
shire, and he did not start. On the day after Maxim had defeated 
Annamite at Newmarket, Réve d'Or won the Newmarket Oaks 
cleverly, if in a somewhat lazy fashion, and she became a 
stronger favourite. Later on the same afternoon came the race 
between Bendigo and St. Mirin for the Champion Stakes. They 
were meeting at even weights, so, as might be expected, 3 to I 
was laid on Bendigo. The favourite took the lead and made 
@ strong mee, but after they had run nearly a mile, on approach- 
ing the Bushes, St. Mirin gradually began to overhaul him, 
and in descending the vad up to his girths. He kept in 
this position till well into Abingdon Mile Bottom, where 
Bendigo made his effort, and leaving St. Mirin, won by tbree 

In the opinion of many people, this was a high Cam- 

i ire trial for St. Mirin. They argued in this way. 
St. Mirin, said they, certainly “ held ” Bendigo down the hill into 
the Dip, and even in it there was a race for a fewstrides, Then 

igo, who is unquestionably the best horse, of course got the 
best of it ; but as soon as Cannon had satisfied himself that his horse 
could not quite win he had eased him, otherwise he a oe 
finished close up to Bendigo instead of three lengths in his rear, 
consequently in the Cambridgeshire, where St, Mirin would run 
on 15 lbs. better terms, he would have a good deal in hand. Other 
critics urged, on the contrary, that several pounds ought to be 
added to the merits of Bendigo’s victory in consideration of the 
very severe race he had run only two days earlier over the long 

witch course; that St. Mirin could not have finished so 

much closer to Bendigo as his admirers supposed ; and that even 
assuming him to have run within 15 lbs. of Bendigo, the pai 
Would now have an equal chance. They added, moreover, 
St. Mirin was touched in the wind, and asked how 8 st. 12 lbs. 
would suit this infirmity up the severe Cambridgeshire hill. 

General Owen Williams's Hambletonian, a six-year-old under 
A 7 lbs., had been backed at long prices before the Second 

ber ing. During that meeting he rose from about 25 
to 1 until he stood at 12 to 1; and a few days later he became 
for a time first favourite at 7 to1. He had only run in public 
once this year, when he had been unplaced, and his favouritism 
rested entirely on reports of private trials. me, & four-year- 
old under 7 st. 6 lbs., had lost all the four races for which he had 
started this season; but he had won four races worth 2,306/, 
last year, when he also started second favourite for the Cambridge- 
shire under 7st. 7 lbs. and was unplaced. At weight for age he 


[wogeet atip notice two other horses entered for the Cam- 
bridgeshire, and they were considered too unimportant to be worth 
mentioning by the majority of the racing prophets. One of this 
pair a colt by Siluria that had run four times 
unsuccessfully this season, but had won four races last year. He 
was handicapped at 6 st. 10 lbs., and he started at 100 to1. The 
other was Mr. R. Vyner’s Gloriation, a colt that Quicksand had 
beaten by several lengths, at even weights, on the 25th of November 
last season, Although Gloriation had met with eight defeats 
against two victories as a two-year-old, he had done much better 
this season, for he had won six races and lost only two, landing 
about 3,600/. in stakes. He had also come in first for the 
National Breeders’ Foal Stakes, at Redcar, but he had been 
disqualified on account of a mistake about the weights. Never- 
theless none of his form was considered good enough, by the body 
of racing critics, to give him a chance for the Cambridgeshire 
under 7 st. 6 lbs., or nearly a stone below the best three-year-old 
form of the season, In the paddock he was voted undersized and 
wanting in uality, although a hardy, useful sort of colt, and 40 
to 1 was laid against him in the ring. 

And now for the third and last part of the history of the Cam- 
bridgeshire. Réve d'Or threw her jockey soon atter leaving the 
Birdcage, but was quickly remounted. There were five false 
starts, and then the twenty competitors got off on very even terms. 
Lord Bradford's Isobar made the running for about three-quarters 
of a mile, where Gloriation took the lead. Humewood, Réve d’Or, 
and Hambletonian were now beaten. On entering the rails, 
Gloriation, followed by Isobar and Quicksand, were leading in a 
group, and at little distance came The Baron, St. Mirin, Harpenden, 
Carlton, and Bendigo. In a few strides The Baron and St. Mirin 
had had enough of it, and a little further on Harpenden and 
Carlton appeared to be in difficulties, At the distance Gloriation 
and Quicksand seemed to have the race between them; but pre- 
sently Bendigo was seen figiting his way to the front, while 
Carlton was making a very game effort. In the meantime the 
pace was telling on Gloriation and Quicksand, upon whom Bendigo 
and Carlton were gaining at every stride. It was a grand race, 
the result being that Mr. R. ©. Vyner's Gloriation won by half a 
length from Mr, H. T. Barclay’s Bendigo, who beat Mr. A. B, Oarr's 
Quicksand by a head for second place. Lord Edward Somerset's 
Carlton finished only a head behind Quicksand, and “ Mr. 
Childwick’s” Harpenden was only a length or two in his rear. 
Bendigo was certainly the hero of the race, as he was giving 
2st. 7 lbs. to the winner, or 26 lbs, more than weight for age 
Carlton, again, ran a good horse. As « handicap, the Cambridge- 
shire could hardly have been surpassed; the race was a remark~- 
ably fine one, and all disinterested people ought to feel pleased at 
the victory of a horse whose form had been thoroughly exposed. 


SILK. 


iG is significant of the dangerous want of interest in industrial 
aflairs shown by the press that at the close of last week, 
when columns upon columns were expended on Mr. Gladstone's 
fluent rhetoric, not a single London newspaper drew atten- 
tion to or printed a decently-intelligible report of one of the 
most interesting events which has lately affected British com- 
merce. We refer to the Silk Conference held at Manchester, 
and to the creation of a Silk Association in this country 
as the result of its meeting. Yet this will probably prove 
to be the main, if not the only practical, outcome of the most 
successful of recent exhibitions, that under whose auspices the 
Conference was held. The silk section of the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion, although not quite so representative as we might wish, happens 
to be particularly interesting, and this, no doubt, has led manu- 
facturers to regard the present as a favourable moment for com- 
bined action. Combination is precisely what has hitherto been 
wholly lacking in the silk trade. Cotton has had a geographical 
centre and a vigorous organization. Silk has been scattered over 
the country, at Macclestield, at Spitalfields, at Coventry, at Derby, 
without having been represented by any central body, or enjoying 
the advantages in any form of combined action. In consequence 
of last week’s Conference, all this is now at an end, and one of the 
most interesting and valuable of English industries has secured a 
corporate existence. Yet the London newspapers cannot spare for 
the new guild of silk one half-column from the vast prayer-wheel 
of their politics. 

The economic interest of the Conference was not small, for 
silk has always been the battle-ground between Protection and 
Free-trade, ‘here is no question that silk wants help. The 
material decline both in the quality and the sale of British 
silks is too marked, and has been too steady, to admit of 
denial, The foreign manufacturers, at Lyons and at Orefeld, 
have taken advantage of our decadence in this manufacture, and 

have competed with us only too successfully all along the line. 

The Protectionists say that the silk trade offers an excellent 

example of the t necessity for excluding forcibly the foreign 

producer. The Free-traders not less strenuously urge that it is 

not Protection, but improved technical education, more mercantile 

in order to drive the invading enemy back across the Channel. 


Was now running on 9 lbs, better terms. 


No one will question, however, that it is high time that something 
practical should be done for silk, when we remember that the 
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annual average of raw silk imports is now less than three mil- 
lion pounds, compared with eight millions and three-quarters 
thirty years ago; although, on the other hand, the imports of 
foreign manufactured goods, which thirty years ago averaged only 
three millions and a half pounds sterling, have now reached the 
annual figure of eleven millions. So completely have the Lyons 
and Crefeld manufacturers gained the ascendency in our market 
that, so it was stated at the Conference, it is now impossible in a 
London shop to meet with a piece of British-patterned ilk. 
It is true that the manufacture of waste silk in this country is in a 
flourishing condition, but this is mainly due to the extraordinary 
enterprise of Mr. Cunliffe Lister at Manningham. The happy 
result of the inventive talent of one man in constructing a new 
article out of what was previously treated as rubbish cannot, 
however, be considered to militate against the general depression 
of the silk manufacture in England, 

One of the principal functions of the new Association will be 
to open up new sources of the supply of raw silk. A main 
difficulty in the way of the English manufacturer has lately been 
the uncertainty of this supply of material. The disease of the 
amulberry-trees has been a very serious drawback in this direction ; 
but this is now likely to be overcome by the discovery of a number 
of species of what are called “wild silkworms,” which do not 
depend on the mulberry, and which are now being employed in 
commerce in India and elsewhere. One duty of the new guild 
will be to keep the throwsters and manufacturers well posted as to 
the new sources of supply all over the world. India at the present 
moment does not produce enough silk for its own use. The blame 
for this state of things has hitherto been laid on the silkworm ; 
but Mr. Wardle has lately shown that itis mainly due to the 
ignorance of the reelers, who are wedded to careless and antiquated 
methods ty which they wind the silk so as very often to destroy 
it. It will be the business of the Silk Association to spread a 
knowledge of the most approved methods of reeling, as it is under- 
stood in France and Italy, among the population of those districts 
where false modes have hitherto been in fashion. It is particularly 
in Bengal that the inferiority of the silk has been brought home, 
not so much to the worm, as to the winder. India ought not to 
import silk. She ought to be able to more than supply her own 
great native demand. As it is, the native manufacturer is un- 
willing to buy the native article because of its inferior quality. 
But India presents a market for the home consumption of silk 
which is by no means to be despised. The Hindoo population 
invariably wear silk garments at meals and at worship, while the 
Mahommedans, to whom the use of pure silk is forbidden by the 
Koran, evade the law by wearing it mixed with cotton. Can it 
be sympathy with this religious belief that induces the Lyons 
dyers, spinners, and manufacturers to combine so rigidly to exclude 
us from any possibility of weaving pure silk? We hope the Silk 
Guild will free us from the burden of being made to obey the 
Koran against our will. 

Silk fibre, moreover, being a tube, seems specially to have been 
designed to encourage the adulterator. It may be said of it, as 
has been said of certain statesmen, “a merciful providence 
fashioned it hollow,” so that it might easily be filled with weighty 
and viscous materials which should make one ounce of silk seem 
to do the work of six. In our own possessions we ought to be 
able to guard against such knavery as this, and the ease with 
which adulteration can be practised on silk is another reason for 
protecting it by means of a vigorous central Association. India is 
not the only possession where we need a body of this kind to 
watch over the interests of British silk. The Australian colonies 
are marvellously well suited to the growth of the mulberry and 
to the ney er of silkworms. At the Cape it is probable 
that native hands might be found which could undertake the 
reeling as well as the growth of the silk; but in Australia it will 
be necessary to facilitate the transit of the cocoons to India to be 
unwound there cheaply by skilled natives. All these, and many 
other measures which have hitherto been entirely neglected 
through the lack of any organization authorized to deal with 
them, will, no doubt, be recognized among the functions of the 
new Association. What is practically needed will, of course, be 
best understood by its committee; but we should like specially 
to urge upon the attention of the body the claims of technical 
education. One main cause of the decline of the silk trade in 
England has been the superior interest taken by France and 
Germany in such matters as the chemistry of dyeing, mechanical 
ingenuity, excellence of design, and skilled treatment of material. 
No pains should be spared to remove this disgrace. The English 
manufacturer, with the eyes of a general guild upon him, will be 
ashamed not to use as much brains about his work as his rivals 
do in Crefeld and Lyons. 

The Conference was appropriately by Sir Joseph Lee, 
who has been the moving spirit in the Manchester Exhibition, and 
who announced at once that the object of the Conference was 
the formation of a Silk Guild, as a result of the experience which 
the.Silk Section had given them of the present conditions under 
which this manufacture was labouring in England. The chair 
was then taken by Mr. T. Wardle, who is well known as perhaps 
the best authority on this subject in the country, and as last year 
chairman of the Silk Section in the colonies. His valuable Report 
on Silk to the Technical Education Committee is still fresh in the 
memory of students of economics. His address was followed by 
that of Mr. Dickins, a veteran silk-dyer, now retired from 
business, who has always been prominent as a staunch Free- 
trader. Interesting, however, as his general views were admitted 


to be, the Conference was not with Mr. Dickins when he proposed 
to meet the difficulties of the situation by forming a monster 
model Company for the manufacture of silk —_— e meeting 
presently drifted into the perilous waters of air-trade discussion, 
in which Mr. Cunliffe Lister, who has succeeded on 80 colossal a 
scale upon Free-trade principles, came forward as the champion of 
Protection. He challenged the Free-traders in.a vigorous address, 
and expressed a hope that he should live to see heavy duties 
charged once more on silks entering this country. He was met in 
an amusing manner by Mr. Heath, who contended that, if the silk 
goods which a hatter, for instance, uses as raw material, are to be 
heavily charged on entering this country, it would have the effect 
of rendering the produce of a British manufacturer less profitable 
to himself through the introduction of duties ostensibly levied for 
his protection. It was finally determined, without any effort to 
settle the thorny question of Free-trade on this platform, that the 
work of thé Conference should be confined to the creation of such 
a Guild or Association as we have already described. It was 
originally intended that this Guild should be com entirely of 
manufacturers; but, at the suggestion of Mr. A. E, Bateman, the 
representative of the Board of ‘Trade, who pointed out how im- 
portant it was to influence and be influenced by the views and 
tastes of the public, merchants and retailers also were admitted. 
This modification is of more importance than appears on the sur- 
face, since by this means the manufacturer will be brought into 
more direct communication with the consumer. The appeal, 
of course, must always be to the prevailing taste among women, 
and this taste cannot be more completely recognized and directed 
than by the manufacturer being brought into direct contact with 
— shopkeepers over whose counters the goods are ultimately 
sold. 

The Catalogue of the Silk Section of the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion, though edited before there was any idea of the organized 
movement which has since taken aren is well worthy of attention 
at the present moment. At the close it contains nearly a hundred 
pages of illustrations of the wild silkmoths of India, particularly 
those species from which the new Tussar and Muga silks are 
obtained, the food of these worms, their phical distribution, 
and the machines used for reeling the cocoons. When the diffi- 
culties which are met with in unwinding these wild silks, which 
do not, in all cases, respond to the methods employed with the 
common silkworm cocoons, are overcome, the industrial value of 
these varieties will prove very great indeed, and we welcome any 
information which increases our knowledge of these varieties 
enlarges our capacity for employing them. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
Iv. 
Dutcu Drops (THE PANAcEA). 


« NTI-VACCINATION Mixture” is a sufficiently comic title 
for a nostrum, but there exists such a compound, and it is 
eagerly bought by the credulous. Katerfelto, Cagliostro, and Dr. 
Graham with his rosy Goddess of Health, his Temple of Hygeia, 
his magic bedstead, and his mud baths, are gone from us; but the 
plausible charlatan is certainly not a thing of the past. On the 
contrary, he is still very much to the fore. He shines at coun 
fairs and at divers metropolitan “ pitches.” The Mile End R 
for instance, is one of his happy hunting-grounds; and at the New 
Cut and Shoreditch on Saturday nights he is invariably to be found. 
The modern quack is as plausible and ingenious as his prede- 
cessor. A short time ago one of the fraternity experimented in 
Lambeth with considerable success upon the pockets of an awe- 
stricken crowd. After a preliminary harangue, and a terse little 
lecture on the viscera, which the charlatan sketehed in with 
coloured crayons upon a blackboard on which the human skeleton 
was in white paint, the fellow came to business. 

“Tam going to demonstrate to you,” said he, “by a startling 
experiment upon one of you bystanders, that my miraculous 
remedy can cure all diseases of the lungs and chest. Now, 
whoever’s got a bad cough or cold on the chest, let him stand 
forward.” There was some little hesitation, and a good deal of 

iggling. 
ar n’t be afraid, my friends,” said the quack. “It’s all free 
tis, for nothing. Let any afflicted person come forward, and 
‘ll show him the nature of his disorder, and give him a packet of 
my Lung-healers for nothing.” 

At last a man with a violent cold and cough came forward. 
The quack doctor pretended to sound his chest with a stethoscope 
of almost pantomimic proportions, and then informed the staring 
crowd that the patient was in a galloping consumption. 

“My friend,” said the quack to the unfortunate victim, “so 
terrible is this disease that you can actually see it.” He handed a 
glass tube to the patient and then a pint of clear water 
into a large tumbler. 

“ Just you blow into that water, my friend,” hecried. The man 
obeyed, and the water grew discoloured, turbid, and at last as 
white as if ithad been mixed with milk. The patient himself 
became as pale as ashes. 

“ This unhappy man, my friends,” said the quack, as he held 
the glass on high, “if he hadn’t had the good fortune to come 
across me to-night wouldn’t ‘have been long for this world. I 
should have given him about a fortnight. That's all, Now s 
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packet of my Lung-healers will cure him. Wht you see in the 
~ of water are his vitiated humours, the products of corruption, 
y magic Lung-healers destroy these humours in the body or out 
of the — Observe, my friends, watch me carefully, there is no 
ere.” 
e quack dropped a pinch from one of a packet of powders into 
@ glass, and directed the patient to stir it with the tube. The 
water became immediately clear. Then he reaped his harvest. 
The explanation is of course very simple. The water was lime- 
water, and the carbonic acid in the man’s breath naturally threw 
down the carbonate of lime at once, and rendered the water turbid. 
And the miraculous Lung-bealer was simply a little citric acid and 
r which instantly redissolved it. 
is is one example of pure quackery. The celebrated Dutch 
or Haarlem Drops is another. Many seafaring folk believe in 
and use Dutch Drops. Here is a recipe for this valuable pre- 


Linseed One quart. 
Two pounds, 
- One pound. 


Boil together till combined, and stir in a pint of oil of turpentine 
and fifty drops of ammonia. 

There is a good deal that is very comic about the sailor's panacea. 
The bottle is wrapped in a prospectus, one-fourth of which is 
proudly occupied by the arms of Tilly the inventor, who lived in 
the year 1718. This prospectus tells us that the real name of the 
medicine is “ Medicamentum Gratia Probatum. Id est the 
remedy om by .” It commences with an impious 
flippancy highly characteristic of the quack :— 

“ This medicine works wonders with every one that makes use 
of it, and the of the Omnipotent God is experienced in it to 
admiration. When you take this remedy it unites itself to the 
stomach, and is the same as flying mercury, not letting the 
vapours rise with them. It likewise prevents all moist humours 
running through the veins or nerves, accompanies them till they 
pass through the pores ; thus it communicates itself and leaves its 
virtue. ... In any hour cf the day you may take these drops 
when the stomach is best disposed to receive them.” 

The prospectus goes on to say that, if taken internally, the 
Drops cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, and a good many more, 
such as “ megrims,” that we hope are peculiar to the Dutchman, 
It is comforting to learn that “ it cures all anxiety, giddiness, and 
headaches by smelling it . . . or by putting in the ears of the 
sick person a little ball of cotton soaked in the same Medica- 
mentum.” We are also gravely informed that “if you dip the 
point of your finger in this remedy, and apply it to the corner of 
your eye, opening and shutting the eye once or twice or thrice ; 
make this experiment for a fortnight or month, and it will make 
you so strong-sighted that you need not use spectacles until the 
age of seventy or eighty years. Thus it preserves the sight.” 

We are also told that “ it is good to mitigate the inward pains 
of children newly born by giving them one or two drops. .... 
The same remedy expels entirely the stone, converting it into 
ae or dust. . . . This is the contents of our Medicamentum 

ratia Probatum or the remedy approved by Grace, but I tind no 
remedy for those who follow counsel or advice, or for those 
who do not like medicine, much less for those who seem too 
delicate in taking it.” This last sentence might very well serve 
as the motto of all vendors of quack medicines, It may interest 
M. Pasteur and his followers to know that “sore legs are cured by 
the same, as is also the bite of a dog with admiration.” 

The old-fashioned sailor would as soon have thought of going to 
sea without a child's caul as without his bottle of Dutch Drops, 
and nowadays at seaports all over the world the sale of the 
“Remedy approved by Grace” is still rg! large. Nicholas de 
Koning Tilly, the original inventor, and his descendants have 
indeed reaped a rich harvest from the credulous and simple- 
minded mariner during the last century and a half. 

It is marvellous that people should be found with sufficient cre- 
dulity to swallow, in the first place, statements such as those in 
the prospectus to which we have referred, and this precious com- 
pound afterwards. Credulous folk of this description set one thinking 
of the Saxons of old, who firmly believed that a wolfs head 
placed under the pillow caused the unhealthy to sleep sweetly, and 
that a wolf's flesh well dressed and sodden, given to eat, cured 
“ devil's sickness and an ill sight.” With the Saxons it was a 
common practice with sufferers from disease of the joints to take a 
live fox, seethe him until the bones alone were left, adding oil 
during the seething, and to use the liquid thus obtained as a bath. 
This remedy was deemed as efficacious as the eating of lion’s flesh 
as a cure for those suffering from apparitions, or lion's suet for sore 
ears, Very possibly some of these charms produced a considerable 
effect. Fancy goes a very long way in such matters. Hearne, 
travelling among the Red Indians, was asked by a friendly chief 
for a charm against his enemy. Hearne wrote scme words, and 
made some marks on a piece of paper. The Indian took care that 
the fact should come to his enemy’s ears, and the “ Brave” in 
question forthwith sickened, and died. On the other hand, we 
are far from saying that Jack Tar derives no benefit from Dutch 
Drops. Establish unbounded confidence in the physician, and the 
is already half cured. And Jack's faith is faith un- 


TUE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


TR ARTILUR SULLIVAN'S picturesque cantata The Golden 
Legend, composed for the Leeds Festival of 1886, was given 
last Saturday for the third time at the Crystal Palace. We spoke 
of its first appearance at these concerts on December 4th, 1886, 
and also of the monster performance in the Handel orchestra on 
the 7th of last May, with sufficient fulness to render any further 
description of the work altogether unnecessary. We may say in 
a few words that Zhe Golden Legend appeared perhaps to best 
advantage on the first of these occasions, and most decidedly to 
disadvantage on the second. We remarked at the time that the 
cantata was neither simple nor massive enough to admit of so 
vast an amplification of its parts—an amplification which could 
not fail to distort a work of the sort in the process of enlarge- 
ment, The performance on Saturday of the cantata in its original 
proportions confirmed us in this opinion. Much of the beau 
of the work lies in the picturesqueness of the orchestration, an 
so far the performance equalled that of the first occasion. We 
can hardly say quite so much for the rendering of the vocal 
parts, excellent as it was on the whole. The choruses were 
scarcely so steadily and clearly executed as befcre. Now and 
then one felt the want of a more imposing power of crescendo, 
of a forte uttered with more vigour and volume, The long-held 
notes of the slow chorales occasionally drooped in a way which 
deprived the rendering of the tinely-sustained ensemble of the 
earlier performance. Amongst the soloists none of the original 
singers remained, with the exception of Mr. Watkin Mills in the 
part of Lucifer. Mme. Nordica replaced Mme. Albani in the 
of Elsie, Miss Hilda Wilson Mme. Patey in that of Ursula, 
. Iver McKay Mr. Edward Lloyd in that of Prince Henry, 
and Mr. Horscroft Mr. F, Olive in that of a Forester. Mme. 
Nordica sang wita style and judgment, and achieved a success. 
Her delivery was a little hard and dry peraps near the begin- 
ning, and, fresh as her voice is, she hardly gave so noble a 
rendering of “The Night is calm and cloudless” as Mme. Albani 
did before her. Miss Hilda Wilson sang with refinement, espe- 
cially in the scene with the Forester. Mr, McKay’s manner is 
——— and he ~~ a good reading of his part; never- 
eless, it must be admitted that his voice was hardly powerful 
enough for the occasion, 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


NE of the most common reproaches which we English address 
to the French nation is that they do not, as a rule, speak any 
language but their own, and especially that they hardly ever are 
able to speak English even tolerably after years of residence in 
London. Our surprise at this want of linguistic power in a 
cultivated race has been recently greatly increased by the study of 
a little manual published in Paris, the authors boasting on the 
title-page that “ by its help it is impossible to be embarrassed in 
any of the circumstances which may arise in travel.” This book 
opens with a really good analysis of English grammar, but the _ 
authors, in making the perfectly true statement that in practice 
the article a is often used before words beginning with the vowel 
u, might have selected for their example a better known word 
than “ uwty.” Research into obscure corners of a language where 
no man has hitherto penetrated is no doubt praiseworthy; but we 
doubt whether the results of such explorations should be laid , 
before the student so early in the course. We now pass on to 
the question of pronunciation. The authors admit that their 
system of spelling does not reproduce the English sounds with 
perfect accuracy, but say that experience has shown that it works 
well in practice, Under the beading “ Tou gett off” we find 
“ Aj ouill tek dzi omnibus of dzi rélouai”; and, again, “ Ai dou 
nott laik tou be inn @ heirrai tou tek dzi tickéts end hiv mai 
leuggedg bougd”; at the railway terminus the student is told to 
ask for “ 2 first class tikett, # cécont class tikett, @ ferd class 
tikett.” 

At the end of some columns of such instruction the professors 
become human, and the last two are too touching to pass 
over :—* Ai ouill trai tou slip,” “ you cann lai doin dzat deuz nott 
trobb'l mi.” Having mastered the grammar and the mysteries of 

ronunciation, the student is now in a position to study the work- 
ing part of the book. In this section of the work we are at a loss 
which to admire most, the experience which has suggested the 
remarks to be made by the traveller, or the boldness of the idioms 
in which these remarks are couched. We should be curious to 
know what adventures of the authors ested to their minds the 
arming of the traveller with the following sentences :—‘“I don't 
like hotels where there are commercial travellers ; these gentlemen 
hold often very shocking conversations at table, and become des- 
agreable when ladies are there.” We doubt the professors and 
hold fast to the traditions of Todgers's and the father thereof. 
When, however, the traveller is provided with the following 
phrases our hearts go out to the authors, and we sympathize with 
their past suffering :—“ You can assure me there are no bugs, I 
am very afraid for them.” “If I find any—I go from here imme- 
diately.” How expressive that dash! it not imply a stage 
direction aor a look of firm resolve)? Art combined with utility 
is not neglected ; the traveller is instructed at a milliner’s to ask for 
a Leghorn bat, and then to say “Can you trim it with a nosegay 
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of wild flowers, blue bottles, corn poppies,” &e.? It is probably 
some recollection of this astonishing headgear which has caused 
the authors to suggest as an answer to How do you do? the re- 
markable compliment, “ You look so bloomy out that there is no 
matter to inform about it.” 

In order to provide for “all the circumstances which may 
arrise ” a chapter has been written on “ Accidents wich can happen 
on the stage coach or by a <—_- The details of this section of 
the work are almost all too painful for quotation ; some, however, as 
suggesting remedies for disaster, and showing the causes of some 
of the more serious troubles, may be reproduced. “First we must 
settle the wheels,” “we must pull the carriage on the horse a 
little ”—clearly sentences for the use of a cool-headed, experienced 
traveller, who is able to remark later, with perfect calmness, 
“The high way is quite full with remains from the storm.” A 
more timid traveller, by looking further on in the work, would be 
able to relieve his feelings by remarking, “ We are in a good 
trial”; but when all troubles are over, both travellers might say 
“ How happy is a man on journey!” 

How happy a Frenchman might find himself “on journey ” in 
England i he used some of the phrases in this work with the 

unciation it teaches, we tremble to think, He might find 
imself in the position of the German gentleman who, being about 
to come to England, studied the language, and then said, “I 
bought de Vicar von Vakefield und a Vortbook und I said vat for 
a lengvitch in two dais I read de Vicar von Vaketield, und — 
I sai vat for a lengvitch! bot I come to Dover und I @ 
pottlesodvater and no men know vat I mean.” 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HE Exhibition of Dutch Water-Colours now open at the 
Goupil Galleries stands in interesting relation to that of the 
Aquarellistes Francais held in these same rooms in an earlier 
of the year. The two shows may almost be compared on equal 
terms, as the majority of the contributors to the present exhi- 
bition are members of the Dutch Water-Colour Society. Such 
modern Dutch masters as Israels, Mauve, Bosboom, the brothers 
Maris, &c., understand art in the same way as the French 
Romantic school of 1830. The traditions of that school have 
struck root and vivified in Dutch soil, so that the school before us 
to-day has preserved more exactly than any sther their fore- 
runner’s conception of the relation between truth and decorative 
beauty. In fact, they appeal to the same sense of dignity in style, 
they seek to touch the same chords of human feeling, as their pre- 
decessors in France. The traces of this influence were much less 
evident in the Exhibition of the French Water-Colour Society. 
The mass of French artists have already gone off on another 4 
They are in pursuit of some new convention which shall mark the 
next stage in the history of art. Nevertheless, one or two drawings 
by Frangais, ignies, and others showed proofs of the same 
ancestry as these Dutch water-colours. We in this country will 
never attempt the light, witty conventions of the Aquarellistes; 
but the work of the Dutchmen should be an example and an en- 
couragement to those among us who practise water-colour with 
any respect for truth and me We have some men in England 
who can give a true account of their impressions of nature with 
this sobriety, dignity, and artistic breadth of style, but they are 
too few to impress seriously the character of our exhibitions. 
People with natural taste in decoration, or a feeling for art 
derived from the great works of all times, would find it impossible 
to make any use of the majority of the water-colours in, let us 
say, the exhibitions of the Royal Society. These compositions sin 
in the same way as the carpets, wall-papers, and heart of the 
time before the pre-Raphaelites, They are mechanically laboured ; 
they are spotty and hard, niggled yet violent, and, for the most 
part, cruelly coloured, in falsely bright and fantastic tints. On 
entering the Dutch exhibition you will be struck with a singular 
refinement of aspect, an amplitude of style which gives the wall an 
air of lofty and harmonious decoration. Some of the works may 
show no great genius, no great originality, no great technical 
skill, but all are of the sort to hang. Their purpose is serious and 
decorative. A general view may reveal a me pag = of nature 
somewhat narrow and onesided, perhaps, and yet one always true 
to large essential facts. If variety and curious research of sub- 
jects are a little lacking, depth of feeling, sober truthfulness of 
aspect, and nobility of expression by no means fail to make the 
exhibition a worthy effort of a powerful and serious school. It is 
difficult to pick out anything for special admiration. A broad, 
poetic realism characterizes the best work, amongst which one 
cannot fail to notice the following pictures. First come James 
Maris’s two or three contributions; his large “ Dutch Har- 
bour ” (93), alive with flapping cordage, streaming flags, and 
smoke rolling into a loose and moving sky; his smaller “ Canal 
at Rotterdam” (86), in which a tender misty light, struggling 
amidst vaporous shadows, but half reveals a suggestion of bustle 
and complexity; his dark and dreary “Winter” (20), whose 
t, full of force and truth, compares favourably with the 
bright and highly-coloured gaiety of so many fashionable snow- 
ictures. P. Zilchen’s “ Landscape” (19), @ snow-piece near it, 
is true enough, but common in comparison ; it is realism conveyed 
in a less poetic style. With J. Maris’s pictures we must mention 
J. Neubuys’s “ Entrance to the Wood” (12) and “ Landscape” 
(57), works in which ordinary enough corners of nature have been 


treated with deep romantic colouring and a full breadth of tone 
which recalls the practice of Rousseau. Nor must we forget 
Bosboom’s representations of interiors rich with the harmonious 
warmth bestowed by age. He suggests, with admirable sim- 
plicity and dignity, figures and architectural details half lost in. 

vening” (99) expresses with ex i ppiness the su 
charm of that veil of luminous dunkiness which seems to wrap the 
interior of a room in shadows that of light. Of Mesdag’s 
fine marines, his delicate and silvery “ Twilight” (64) demands 
most imperatively to be ranked with works thus distinctly poet- 
ical in aim. Landscape of a noble and boldly suggestive sort 
abounds, even if there is not much quite so lofty in style as the. 
foregoing. We may mention, for instance, Mesdag's bold effect of 
light, “ Bank of Clouds” (8) ; Roelof’s free sketch of cattle, “ Dutch 
Meadow-land” (17), with its subtly aerial distance; the clever 
suggestiveness of W. B, Tholen’s “ Environs of the Hague ” (35); 
G. Poggenbeck’s true and simply executed winter scene (95) ; 
the sober and excellent realism of “A Village,” by Mme. Bilders 
van Bosse ; large, cleverly handled work by Mauve (94, 88, 56); 
and some slight but harmonious sketches by J. H. Weissenbruch. 
Groups of figures in the — air have been most conscientious] 
treated by Artz in “ Mending Nets” (10), Ter Meulen, in “ 8 
Fishers” (1), and Blommers, in “The Shore.” A strong study of 
a girl’s head, “The Reader,” comes from Mme, Therese Schwartze, 
and J. Maris, in “ Playfellows” (46), J. van Essen, in “ Ready for 
a Walk ” (36), and D. Oyens, in “The Water-Coloar Painter ” (59), 
show facility of handling combined with a close observation of 
nature. 

After leaving the Dutch exhibition one cannot do better than 
visit Mr. Charles Gregory's collection of water-colours entitled 
“ Summer-time on the South Coast from Rye to Penzance,” 
now on view in Messrs. Dowdeswell’s new rooms, Mr. Gregory’s 
style, or rather want of style, in painting makes his work a 
dead contrast to that of the Dutchmen. 'y people, however, 
profess to find style a superfluity, and consider the attainment 
of mechanical or photographic truth the only use and object 
of art. It is well to look at both sides of a question for oneself; 
and the result of both views of art may be studied in these two 
exhibitions, for Mr. G is not a poorly gifted man, nor one 
unrecognized by his kind. As a member of the Royal Soci 
of Painters in Water-Colour he is sufficiently characteristic. 
is impossible to argue the question here, but we need hardly say 
on which side are our wemeline. Mr. Gregory’s work presents a 
collection of small, forbidding forms, dots, spikes, sawlike 
shapes which are far from decorative, and probably have never 
been considered from that poiat of view. It will be said that they 
are duly derived from nature. Even if they are, in what consists 
an artist’s task but to give usa pleasant picture without too far 
violating our recollection of nature? Now, our pleasure in the 
remembrance of scenery hardly agrees with this ugliness, this 
prominence of dots and serrated edges. These things may be in 
nature, but they never strike an artist’s eye with this importance. 


MR. LECKY ON THE PLATFORM. 


R. LECKY’s presence on the platform at Nottingham last 
Tuesday is a notable event. Mr. Gladstone threatens to 
refer the controversies in which he is interested to the arbitra- 
ment of street tumult. Political questions have long been left 
largely to the decision of the platform, the rhetorical equivalent 
of the streets ; and, if they are to be kept from a yet lower physical 
and moral level, men of large knowledge and mature thought must 
not be too fastidious to appeal directly to the mass of their country- 
men. The gradual process by which wisdom filters down 20 te 
many from the instructed few is too slow to meet the emergencies 
and to combat the dangers of our times. The living voice is still 
the greatest of powers in English politics, and the abuse of the 
gift of speech must be met by a proper use of it. The daily 
newspaper imperfectly combats the platform. The a jour- 
nalist, it is true, is a much better instructed person than the 
average platform declaimer, or even than the average Cabinet 
Minister. He has usually a certain amount of historic, political, 
and economic knowledge; and it is only right to admit that in 
the present controversy, so far as the newspapers of London at 
least are concerned, journalism has almost without distinction of 
party ranked itself on the side of patriotism and of social order. 
But opinion is largely and naturally influenced by names and by 
authority and by the personal presence of distinguished men. The 
late Mr. Mill was —— wanting in all the qualities of tem- 
ent and physique which sway popular audiences. The strange 
impression which he made, and the eagerness with which his half- 
heard sentences were listened to, sprang from a certain feeling of 
gratitude. Uninstructed men saw in the and attenuated 
recluse before them a man who had done violence to his habits to 
throw himself into a conflict for what he believed to be right. In 
the present controversy, Mr, Gladstone’s name and personality are 
everything on his own side. He protests, indeed, against the title 
of Gladstonites being given to the group which he Follow- 
ing a strange precedent, he declares that he is not a Glad- 
stonite. In some respects it is doing Wilkes an injustice to 
compare him with the late Prime Minister. His private and 
personal vices and Mr. Gladstone’s private and personal virtues 


are not, of course, in question. But, as political con- 
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troversies, Wilkes, however unworthily, was the champion of 
what are now generally allowed to be legal and constitutional 
rights; while Mr. Gladstone is the promoter of lawless disorder 
inside the walls of Parliament and without. Be this as it may, 
Mr. Gladstone is the one man with the one vote of the 
Separatist party. He holds the a of all the Caucuses. If 
he were to be withdrawn from publie life, the English Home Rule 
faction would fall to pieces, and Mr. John Morley would probably 
be left alone as the living memorial that it had ever existed. Mr. 
Gladstone’s sense of the value of names is shown by the eagerness 
with which he seizes upon those of distinguished men who are no 
more, alleging that, if they had lived, they would have been on 
his side. He has handled Mr. Cobden in this way; and, if Mr. 
Bright were not alive to protest in bis own vigorous fashion 
against this treatment, he would, no doubt, be subject to similar 

i It is probably by oversight that Mr. Gladstone has 
not yet seized on the name of Mr. Mill, The fact that Mr. Mill, 
in one of mo ee Treland, has drawn up, in a few pages 
which would be worth reprinting, an admirably lucid and cogent 

t in favour of the Parliamentary Union would certainly 
not withhold him. Mr. Gladstone has already claimed the Prince 
of Peace, and even the Most High, as Home Rulers, being assured 
against open contradiction or competition in this irreverent pre- 


tension. 

Mr. Lecky has done a public 
side of Lord Hartington at the Unionist meeting in Nottingham 
on Tuesday. We trust his exa will be imitated by men of 
eminence who do not ordinarily join in political agitation, Mr. 
Lecky has a unique knowledge of those events of the closing 
years of the eighteenth century on which the controversy of the 
elosing years of the nineteenth in great — turns, Mr. Gladstone 
cannot charge him, as he charges Dr. Dunbar Ingram, with want 
of Irish - Lecky’s predispositions would incline him, 
as is evident his writings, to Mr. Gladstone’s side in the 

t controversy. He is in a certain sense a Nationalist—a 
ationalist, as Lord Beaconsfield might phrase it, in his historic 
conscience. But he has to deal, not with what might have been, 
if events had taken a course other than that which has actuall 
been given to them, nor with what he would like to be, but wi 
what actually is. The substance of his speech at Nottingham 
might have been delivered as a commen on the question 
asked by Bishop Berkeley a —— a ago :— Whether 
in any order a good building may be made of bad materials? or 
whe any form of government can make a happy State out 
of bad individuals?” Mr. Lecky properly says that the attempt 
to place the government of a country in the hands of dishonest 
disloyal men is the greatest crime that a public man can 
commit. If Ireland were as Scotland, it is possible that Mr. 
might be a Home Ruler. We do not know how that 
is. His sentimental inclinations in that direction might indeed 
disappear when they were confronted with the difficulties of 
framing a political constitution. But the problem might then be 
considered upon its merits. What Mr. Gladstone a to do 
now is to commit Ireland to the hands of men whe ought to be 
in Kilmainham, and whom, if the general election of 1885 had 
iven him a majority independent of the Irish vote, he would 
ve had no scruple in sending thither by hundreds, Public 
order and security for life and property in Ireland are to be 
placed at the mercy ef the pened fomentors, and practisers 
of disorder, violence, and plunder. If Home Rule were desirable 


in itself, it would be undesirable and impracticable now ; and the. 


most convinced theoretic believers in it should be ready to meet 
it with the previous question. 

Mr, Lecky is an effective and ready speaker, a master of the 
pure — style which he has himself noted as marking the 
=: ish writers of the two previous centuries—notably Swift, 

ey, and Goldsmith. The platform now is usually the step- 
ping-stone to Parliament. His presence in the House of Com- 
mons would be valuable. It might be some check on Mr. Gladstone's 
inative reconstructions of Irish history, and on Mr. John 
Morley’s exemplifications of all the fallacies possible in political 
aberration and reasoning. Mr. ’s luminous and voluminous 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century is now drawing to 
its close; and possibly Mr. Lecky might not be unwilling for a 
season to exchange literature for politics. We do not know how 
that is. His own University of Dublin would do honour to itself 
and a service to the country in choosing him as its representative 
in Parliament when next an Irish Attorney-Ge is made a 
judge. Trinity surely has other functions than that of pro- 
viding safe seats for Irish Law Officers of the Crown. Be this as 
it may, we trust his example in coming forward at Nottingham to 
take bis part in the struggle on behalf of the integrity of the 
Empire, and of what is even more important, integrity in states- 
manship and in daily life, will find imitators among men of intel- 
lectual eminence in all walks. The issues at stake are not small. 


The protest which might thus be put forward would make against 
the Gladstone-P te folly and would enlighten and direct 
Opinion at home and abroad. 


THE STATE OF THE STOCK MARKETS. 


[TRE continuous heavy fall in the stock markets during the 
past few months has been a surprise to all observers, whether 
themselves —— the markets or not. The fall was most 
serious in railroad securities, in which, indeed, it 


threatened at one time to cause a crisis; but it has extended more 
or less to all other departments. Its first cause was the feeling of 
insecurity and apprehension produced by the war scare at the 
beginning of the year. As our readers will recollect, the capitalists 
and speculators of the Continent sold immense masses of securities 
at the end of January and the beginning of February, chiefly 
American railroad securities, which were bought by the capitalists 
and speculaters of London and New York. All through the year 
doubt has continued as to the maintenance of . War, it is 
true, has been avoided, but no one has been able to reckon for a 
week together on the maintenance of peace. Consequently there 
has been no buying ever since by the capitalists and speculators of 
the Continent, and the general public in the United Kingdom 
and the United States has shared more or less the apprehensions 
of the Continent, and has, therefore, abstained from dealing on 
the Stock Exc . The buyers would probably have been able 
to hold their position had everything else gone smoothly; but a 
succession of adverse circumstances has worked against them. In 
the first place, the money market in the United States has been 
extremely stringent. Our readers are familiar with the causes 
of the stringency. The revenue of the United States greatly 
exceeds the expenditure. The excess has been used partly in 
reducing debt, which has necessitated the cancelling of a con- 
siderable portion of the banknote circulation, and partly it has 
been locked up in the Treasury. Loanable capital, in conse- 
quence, became extremely scarce and dear; so dear, indeed, that 
in some of the Western and South-Western cities as much as 
To and even 12 per cent. has had to be paid by merchants to get 
their bills discounted. In this state of things it was naturally 
feared that there might be a financial crisis, Capitalists were un- 
willing to increase their liabilities, and preferred to hoard all the 
funds they could get ion of; while ordi investors ex- 
ted that they would be able to buy cheaper if they waited. 
hus there was an almost total absence of purchases, while the 
high rates of interest charged to borrowers on the Stock Exchange 
rendered it impossible for many of them to continue their o 
tions, And, once selling began, it brought about further selling, 
and consequently a fall in prices. A third cause of the fall was 
the disclosure of the financial difficulties of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. That Company a few years ago was 
considered one of the very best in the United States; but its 
president, himself one of the largest shareholders, quarrelled with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and entered upon a policy 
which has seriously embarrassed the finances of his Company. 
Those who have carefully followed thé course of American 
road history were aware of the real condition of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company, but the general public disregarded their 
warnings. They attributed them either to the machinations 
of Mr. Garrett's enemies or to devices by speculators for the 
fall to — the — baa last Mr. Garrett was obliged 
to resign the presidency of the Com ,and a great syndicate 
of bankers New Tach. ont Philadelphia had to 
make large advances to the Company to preserve it from in- 
solvency, there was something like consternation excited on the 
New York and London Stock Exchanges. If so great a 
Company, it was argued, had fallen into a state in which it 
has to suspend the payment of dividends, and was only saved 
by new loans from actual insolvency, what may not be the con- 
dition of other lines whose credit has never stood so highP The 
suspicion is as exaggerated as the former credulity; but it is very 
natural, and it has aggravated the effects both of the dearness of 
money and of the political apprehensions in Europe. Minor 
causes have combined with these greater ones, such as the failure 
of the maize crop in certain districts of the North-West and the 
injury to the cotton crop; but the three mentioned above were 
the principal. They were taken advantage of by speculators for 
the fall, and the result was a break in the market and the serious 
embarrassments of many speculators, 

The difficulties in the market for American railroad securities 
were the greatest, but there were considerable difficulties also in 
other departments. On the Continent, for example, there has 
been a very reckless a chiefly in Germany, in Foreign 
Government bonds and in industrial enterprises of various kinds. 
The speculators led by t capitalists have shown great ability, 
and still greater financial strength ; but the fear of war, the incidents 
on the French frontier, and the strained relations between Germany 
and Russia have of late produced a conviction that prices are too 
_ There have here and there in consequence been some bank 

ilures in Germany, and there is believed to be a strong dispo- 
sition on the part of investors as well as speculators to sell 
Russian bonds whenever an opportunity offers. Here at home 
there has been a considerable in mining shares and in other 
miscellaneous securities; but the principal speculation has been 
in American railroad securities; while the difficulties on the 
Continent have only slightly affected the London market, The 
fall that has thus been brought about has completely changed the 
state of the stock markets. At the beginning of the year wd 
lators believed that prices would rise considerably higher. 
was very prosperous in the United States; it followed that rail- 
road ings must be very large, and they argued, therefore, that 

up. Here at home it was hoped that 
the revival in trade which had set in last year would continue, 
and that wit fen pine trade the prices of home railway stocks 
and of industrial enterprises generally would likewise advance. 
And in Germany, notwithstanding the danger of war, the ex- 
pectation likewise prevailed that prices would go still higher. 


prices would continue to 
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The result was buying on an extraordinary scale by specu:ators 
who were not able to pay for what they had bought. Few, 


- Comparatively, of those speculators borrowed money for the 


purpose of paying for the stocks they bought. On the con- 
a they “carried over,” as the phrase is, from settlement to 
settlement, If their expectations had been realized, they would 
have received the difference between the price at which they 
bought and that at which they settled from other speculators ; 
but, as prices went down, they had to pay those differences them- 
selves, and they have also had to pay heavy interest. Each pay- 
ment made them less able than before to continue their operations ; 
and as the fall continued it became evident to careful observers that 
there must be a very serious selling by the speculators financially 
weakest. This has, in fact, happened. Many speculators have of 
late been unable to pay their “differences,” and some of the 
brokers who acted for them have in consequence failed. But upon 
the whole the failures have been wonderfully few, and the Stock 
Exchange has stood the strain upon it exceedingly well. The 
settlement which ended yesterday has shown that the account 
open for the rise, as the Stock Exchange phrase is, is now a mere 
fraction of what it was a few months ago. ‘lhe mass of pur- 
chases, that is, by speculative buyers has been greatly reduced. 
Every sale, however, implies a purchaser as well as a seller, and 
the question is, Who are the new purchasers who have taken the 
place of the financially weak speculators? To some extent 
undoubtedly they are real investors; people who have saved 
money recently, and who see in the fall an opportunity to in- 
vest it on favourable terms. But probably the majority of the 
buyers are what may be called speculative investors—investors, 
that is, who have the means of paying for what they buy, but 
who do not intend to hold the securities as a permanent invest- 
ment; in other words, who will sell when there is a rise sutffi- 
ciently tempting. But whether the buyers be real or speculative 
investors, they are, at any rate, capitalists who are able to pay 
for what they have bought, and thus to take out of the market 
masses of securities which brokers and dealers knew must at an 
early date be sold. The stock markets, therefore, are in a very 
much sounder condition than they were in recently. ‘The new 
operators are not persons who must sell within a short interval, 
but are strong enough to hold the stock until the transaction in 
which they are engaged proves profitable. And, further, this week's 
settlement proves that a large speculation for the fall has been 
opened ; in other words, speculators have sold masses of securities 
which they do not possess, und which, therefore, some day or other 
they must buy back. This obviously is a support to the markets. 
Apart from all other considerations, then, the mere state of the 
account, to use again a Stock Exchange phrase, is favourable to 
higher prices. But there are other conditions also favourable. 
The first is the practical end of the stringency in the American 
money market. ‘Ihe large purchases of bonds by the Secretary of 
the ury at the beginning of this month has transferred from 
the Treasury to the market several millions sterling of cash, and at 
the same time the coin and notes which went out from New York 
to the interior for moving the crops in August and September are, 
to a large extent at least, now returning to that city. The 
market, therefore, is much easier than it was, and the probability 
at present appears to be that it will continue comparatively easy 
for the rest of the year. It is true that next month there will be 
another outflow of coin and notes for moving the cotton crop; but 
the outflow is not expected to be so serious as that in August and 
September, while the meeting of Congress at the beginning of 
December is reassuring public opinion. Every one argues that 
Congress must now at last so legislate as to prevent the collection 
of the taxes from disarranging the whole trade of the country. 
If the American money market is not stringent, the London 
money market will remain easy, and operators on the Stock 
Exchange will, therefore, have confidence once more to engage in 
new transactions, The general expectation, too, is that all the 
disclosures of bad finance have now been made, and that the 
market will not be alarmed by any such incident as the Baltimore 
and Ohio “ deal”; while the resignation of Mr. Garrett and the 
completion of the reorganization of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Company assure harmonious working between all the lines 
serving New York. Lastly, it is to be recollected that prices, 
especially in the market for American railroad securities, are much 
lower than they have been for a year and a half, and yet the 
earnings of the Companies are much larger than they were last 
ear. The one danger is the political condition of the Continent. 
© one can feel any confidence that from day to day some new 
incident may not occur which will revive the fears of the 
earlier part of the year. If this should happen, it would un- 
doubtedly stop any rise upon the Stock Exchange; while the 
outbreak of war, though it would not now have the e‘lect upon 
prices which it would have had in the spring, would yet cause 
a further fall. Aesuming, however, that the political condition 
of the Continent does not grow worse during the winter, and 
that Congress applies itself at once to remedy the financial situa- 
tion in the United States, the reasonable inference is that there 
will be a considerable recovery in prices from the recent fall, not 
only in the American railrcad market, but in most other depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. That the prices of foreign Govern- 
ment bonds can materially rise seems improbable ; but, if American 
railroad securities recover, there will probably be a speculation in 
home railway stocks and in miscellaneous securities, leading to a 
general advance. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


i pe wit of M. Gondinet’s dialogue atones for the slightness of 
the story in Le Parisien. The piece is decidedly clever, and 
its cleverness is, of course, fully brought out by M. Coquelin. The 
company which has been collected to support him has also, on the 
whole, considerable merit, though there is not much brilliance 
about it; and the result was a very favourable reception for the 
comedy with which what is likely to be a long season of French 
plays was begun at the Royalty on Monday. The plot has been 
related in detail by the critics of the morning papers, and need 
not be reproduced. It is odd to find M. Coquelin the hero of a 
love story, for such Brichanteau really is, and we are not 
pared to solve the query as to whether from its first inception 
M. Gondinet designed the leading part for the admirable comedian 
who created it at the Comédie last year. In truth, there is 
little of real “creation” in it. Brichantean is a man of the 
world with no pronounced characteristics; but the peculiar neat- 
ness and finish of M. Coquelin’s style, his rich and ready but 
always unforced humour, the point he gives, so simply and 
easily—so naturally, as it seems—to every line which has a point 
to be extracted or into which one can be inserted, makes all that 
he does of interest. Brichanteau, in spite of his wit, is not the 
most perceptive of men. He does not perceive that he loves his 
ward Geneviéve, he has no suspicion that she loves him, and he 
is slow to understand that his cousin, Mme. Pontaubert, who 
persuades him to visit her bome at Montauban, is bent u 
marrying him to her daughter Léonide. One would have thought 
that Brichanteau would have been more acute; but whether it is 
the special business of a dramatist to draw consistent person 
opens up a wide field of inquiry. In perfect dramatic art the in- 
cidents of a play serve to emphasize and develop character, as 
they do—to give an example—in M. Labiche’s singularly skilful 
piece, Le Voyage de M. Lerrichon, wherein Perrichon’s vanity 
and egotism are made conspicuous by the accidents which befall 
him. M. Gondinet is a keen satirist, but in Un Parisien his 
satire is only occasionally found in the dialogue. The comed 
does not present any careful study of disposition, the author's 
chief desire having apparently been only to amuse; and a very 
excellent desire it is when successfully achieved. A comedian, 
however—employing the term in its limited application—delights 
in a sentimental speech, and one has been provided for Brichanteau 
in the scene in which he informs Léonide that he has not aspired 
to the honour of her hand. M. Coquelin was greatly applauded 
for his delivery of this, and he spoke with considerable earnest- 
ness, so that the audience followed him appreciatively in his 
sudden change of tone. It struck us nevertheless that there was 
an absence of sincerity in this speech, and that not quite the 
fullest justice was done to the episode of Brichanteau’s declara- 
tion to Geneviéve, if declaration be the correct word to use in 
describing what is rather implied than set forth. There is great 
refinement in M. Gondinet’s treatment of this; but here, and in 
one or two other places, as we watch M. Coquelin, the idea occurs 
to us how perfectly M. Delaunay would have realized the author's 
intention—if, indeed, M. Delaunay could have contrived to 
look as much as thirty-five years old on the stage. Mme. 
Kerwich exhibits very praiseworthy reticence in the character of 
Léonide, the young lady who loses no opportunity of displaying 
her scholastic acquirements; there are at the same time possibi- 
lities in the part which she does not exploit. Mme. Raynard, 
the Geneviéve, is an agreeable ingénue, and that is a rarity at a 
French theatre. M. Jean Coquelin, who appeared as the valet 
Gontran, bears so striking a personal resemblance to the famous 
bearer of the name that we may assume the new comer to be the 
elder actor's son. It is pleasant to find that he inherits a share of 
the family talent. Of the other players there is nothing in parti- 
cular to be said. They understand their business, and have 
evidently rehearsed with care under adroit guidance, as was to 
have been expected. Un Parisien will have no attractions for the 
adapter, and so far there is no announcement of any repetition ; but 
the book is published, and will atford entertainment to readers. 

As to L’Ainé, M. Paul Delair is what may be termed a pro- 
mising dramatist, for this is only kis second piece. The first 
was a tragedy, which was accepted and played with some suc- 
cess at the Francais. The ‘plot of M. Delair’s new drama, 
L’Ainé, is not by any means original. L’Ainé is admirably 
written. The love element, however, is weak; and the cha- 
racter of Georges, the lover of Yveline, lacks charm. In many 
parts this play is not well constructed; but the main narrative 
is so powerful and so well contrived that it excites the sym- 

thies of the audience in an extraordinary manner. Of its 
iterary merit it would be difficult to speak too highly. Nothing 
better has been written for the stage in a long time than the scene 
with the cards, in which Vivien explains to Yveline the attractions 
of —s by making her stake upon a single card the desires 
of her heart. Then there is a fine speech, in which Vivien de- 
scribes the strugyles of his past life and the almost despairi 
longing of his heart for the bright, calm future which the me | 
Yveline has painted for him, but which at times seems absolutely 
beyond his grasp. The subordinate characters of Chavagnac and 
Jeanne are original, and spare us the introduction of those tire- 
some personages whom most of our dramatists and managers 
seem to consider indispensable in the successful conduct of oy. 
They remove, at least for one evening, from the boards those 
nuisances the comic servants, with their inane love-making, the 
garrulous old maid, and the tiresome bachelor friend. 
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M. Coquelin’s Vivien has blemishes, but it is generally so true to 
nature that it would be difficult to overpraise its general effect. 
All that he does is produced by the most legitimate means, and 
it is singular to notice how slight is what we term his “ stage 
business.” There is no unnecessary posing, no moving about of 
chairs, picking up books, or breaking flower tops, or any of those 
tries which over-encumber the representations of some of our 
best actors. In point of fact, his gestures are exceedingly few, 
but they are always appropriate. It might be objected that his 
“ make-up” in the first scene is too common. He has just per- 
formed a long journey from America and inherited a fortune ; 
therefore, it is not natural that, although he is a vulgar, swagger- 
ing cosmopolite, he should attempt to take possession of his 
property in the costume of a New York “Bowery” loafer or a 
quasi navvy. Again, his frequent outbursts of temper were 
almost ail delivered in the same harsh key, and were not always 
well led up to. On the other hand, there were moments on 
Wednesday evening when M. Coquelin fairly rivalled Salvini’s 
realistic intensity in La Mort Civile. Few who witnessed his 

rformance will forget the look of dazed amazement with which 
Ie bowed his head to the curse of the outraged Yveline, or the 
gradual indication of the rising fumes of drink to his already 
enfeebled brain in the drunkard scene of the second act. Equally 
fine were the pathos with which he pleads to Yveline for mercy, 
and the final struggle in which he determines to crush for ever 
his love. That M. Coquelin was rewarded with hearty applause 
need not be said, and at the close of the play he was call fore 
the curtain with great enthusiasm. 


Mme. Malvau’s acting on the part of Yveline was excellent. The 
indignation and passion with which she responded to the insult of 
the blundering Vivien, when he insinuates that she has been his 
brother's mistress, had the true ring of tragedy. Nor were the 
patbos and gentle patience she subsequently manifested in her suc- 
cesaful endeavours to reclaim the wrongdoer less admirably de- 
picted. M. Numés played the of Chavagnac with skill, but 
occasionally he exaggerated, whereby he considerably weakened 
many of his best effects. The young lover, Georges, was enacted b 
M. Romain, but he was not sufficiently sympathetic—and, indeed, 
for this the part is more to blame probably than himself—to 
arouse any particular interest in his fate, and regret was felt that 
Yveline accepted him in preference to the now thoroughly re- 
formed Vivien. Jeanne, the discarded wife of Chavagnac, was 
very well played by Mme. Patry, and a curious sketch of “ cha- 
racter acting” was afforded by Mme. France, as an old-fashioned 
servant whose vivid imagination is for ever creating mysteries 
where none exist. The piece is open to many objections. The 
suddenness of the conversion of Vivien is nothing short of 
miraculous, and the self-sacrifice of the excellent Yveline is of 
a character quite unusual in this world; although perhaps ir 
France, where there is so much enthusiasm for the family circle, 
it may not be so exceptional as it would be in this more matter- 
of-fact country. Of the literary merit of the play we have 
already spoken. It is, however, very doubtful whether it would 
ever be successful were it performed by less able artists than 
M, Coquelin and Mme. Malvau. Indeed, the situations are so often 
driven to the verge of the thin line which separates the probable 
from the improbable that, were it not for the consummate know- 
ledge of stage effect manifested by the representatives of the two 
principal personages, it must inevitably have failed. We will cite 
One instance out of many. In the second act M. Coquelin passes in 
ten minutes from delirium tremens to perfect sobriety, and yet, 
so wonderful was his acting, that very few persons seemed to per- 
ceive its absurdity. To M. Coquelin and Mme. Malvau M. Paul 
Delair is as much indebted for the success of his play as to his 
own talent as a playwright. It seems, by the way, that it is not 
M. Coquelin who will play Vivien Lefort for the first time in 
Paris, but M. Marais. “Nous verrons cela!” say the admirers of 
M, Coquelin, with a significant shrug of their shoulders. 


SIR HENRY GORDON. 


ip in Sir Henry Gorden, who died on Saturday last, the 
country has not lost one of its foremost men, the circles in 
which he moved will be the poorer by one who had tery 
himself a good administrator, a good adviser, and a et riend, 
Like his lamented brother, the hero of Khartoum, he shunned 
cmt that many kindly actions of his life can never be 
wn. Like his brother, he gave no heed to opinion, and was 
strong in following out what he considered to be right. The 
labours of his life will occupy no special place in the history of his 
day ; but it may be truly said that, if a census of conscientious 
work were taken, the record of Sir Henry Gordon's career would 
place him among the foremost on the list of earnest public 
servants. His strict punctuality, his attention to detail, were 
characteristic, and his activity of mind was such that it may be 
said to have amounted to a greed for occupation. When acting 
as Commissary-General at Woolwich so indefatigable was he in 
the duties of his office that, trusting them to no other, he may be 
said to have himself done the work of his subordinates; and this 
made itself prominently felt when, on his retirement, it was found 
that, though everything had proceeded in perfect order up to that 
time, no one was sufficiently conversant with the routine to carry 


it on without his help. In accordance with rule, he retired at 
the usual age, but not to be idle. Indeed, what with his self- 
imposed duties on the Bench, at the workhouse, and in other 
charitable institutions, and his vigilant attention to all public 
questions relating to these, he might have had the consolation to 
feel that, in the remaining years of his life, he re-earned his 
pension. His administrative talents early attracted the attention 
of his superiors, which led to his being employed on many and 
diverse occasions, in the West Indies and China as a Staff officer, 
and, on his retirement from military duties, as an Assistant Poor- 
Law Commissioner and an Inspector during the Famine in 
Ireland. While at Hong Kong he married the widow of Captain 
Granet, one of the daughters of General Staveley, the then 
Governor. On his father-in-law being appointed Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras, he was nominated his private secretary, but 
was shortly transferred by Lord Raglan to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. In this branch of the public service he found a congenial 
field for the exercise of his energies, and these were conspicuously 
displayed in the Crimea in rectifying the errors and short- 
comings of the Government during the war. ‘The title under 
which he held his appointment in the Arsenal was often changed 
throughout his term of service, though the duties remained the 
same. It was at first that of Storekeeper, then Controller, and 
finally Commissary-General. No stores could be furnisbed with- 
out his order, and it used to be said that everything in the Arsenal 
was under his charge, from a pair of boots to the Woolwich 
Infant. The precision which he himself observed in carrying out 
his various duties he expected of others, and as the hour struck at 
which every clerk should have arrived he would stand at the gate, 
watch in hand, as an effectual reprimand to those who came in 
after time. But, though a disciplinarian, whether in public or 
in private, his severity was tempered by a certain kindliness and 
covert humour. His servants, his family, and his friends all knew 
the meaning of the watch in hand, and he had recourse to this 
sometimes as a mere surprise—as an instance, when one day at the 
Exhibition the band was a few minutes after time, he showed the 
bandmaster his watch, in reply to a salutation, saying, “ Yes; but 
you have kept me waiting five minutes.” 


In the severe trial of his last years—the death of his brothet 
Charles—a peculiarity of his character, that of never manifesting 
feeling, however deeply distressed, underwent no change, He was 
sympathetic towards others in the highest degree, yet even ther 
his kindly action assumed a business-like air. The sympathy of 
others towards himself he persistently repelled. His brother's loss 
was a profound and permanent sorrow, and probably assisted in 
shortening his days; but he allowed none to be its witness, as 
if there was no time to spare for the indulgence of grief. So 
rapidly did his mind run on business that, on hearing of the 
illness of a relative whose executor he was, his imagination kept 
him awake half the night, turning over the details of how best 
to dispose of the house and all other particulars, that he might 
be ready to meet the worst. 


During the eventful year at Khartoum Sir Henry Gordon was 
a centre of attraction ; his house was beset by newspaper reporters 
and public men of every grade, and became a kind of inquiry 
office. He was the recipient by every post of letters which in- 
volved an endless correspondence ; some from admiring friends, 
many from strangers, and not a few from fanatics of every kind. 
To all he attended without slackening in any degree in his public 
and private duties, which were onerous and incessant. Of course 
he was in constant communication with the Government; but, 
though he was frequently consulted by them, his suggestions were 
not adopted ; and it was a source of irritation to him to find that, 
in cases where he had supplied them with information not other- 
wise at their command, certain Ministers unscrupulously garbled 
the facts to serve their own ends. When at last the relief 
expedition was decided on, he strongly urged upon the autho- 


| rities the adoption of the Abyssinian route, as affording water- 


supply and vegetation with the additional advantage of relievi 
Kassala and Sennaar on the way to Khartoum. When the en 
came, overwhelmed as he was, and suffering through the errors of 


the Government, he showed no feelings of resentment, and in reply 
to those who could not withhold their anger, he would only say, 
“They were mistaken, but meant no harm.’ 


When after much trouble and annoyance he succeeded in 
obtaining his brother’s Khartoum Journals from the authorities, 
he transcribed most of them with his own hand for the press, un- 
willing to entrust the painful task to rs, While so 

he would laugh at humorous touches and linger with pride 
over ‘those which scorned the Government's recom- 
mendations that pe his While 
book was i exti many remar 
to spare Ministers the sing of his eother's indignation for 
having broken their pledge in deserting the garrisons, and it was 
only under pressure that be at length allowed certain strictures, 
which were essential, to stand. The proceeds of the work, which 
were large, he devoted to the placing of a recumbent statue to his 
brother’s memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His own book on 
General Gordon was not intended as a literary feat, but it has a 
value as containing some reminiscences not recorded elsewhere. 
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REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA.—VOL, V.* 


fe period covered by the fifth volume of Mr. Justin Winsor's 
History of North America extends from the Revolution to 
the Peace of Paris, from the invasion of English territory by 
Frontenac and his Indian allies, already related in a previous 
volume, which may be taken as the beginning of the long struggle 
between the French and English for ascendency in America, to 
the complete overthrow of the French power in the New World. 
It is, of course, impossible to deal collectively with the affairs of 
the different colonies during this period, and the arrangement the 
editor has adopted is convenient and rational, He begins with a 
short account of the French colonies of Canada and Louisiana, 
roceeds with the history of the various English colonies, taking 
ew England, the “ Middle Colonies,” including New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and lastly Georgia, as the subjects of separate chapters, then de- 
votes a chapter to the chief incidents of the war with France as 
far as it affected Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, and ends the 
volume with the conflict for the “two great valleys of North 
America—that of the St. Lawrence, with the lakes, and that of 
the Mississippi, with its affluents.” In the chapter on Canada 
and Louisiana Mr. Davis tells the story of the exploration of the 
Mississippi by Le Moyne d’Iberville, who carried on the work of 
La Salle, and may be reckoned as the founder of Louisiana. On 
his first expedition Iberville pushed some hundred leagues up the 
river ; for, after he had satisfied himself of its identity, he was 
anxious to obtain some proof of it that would convince his fellow- 
countrymen. And he at last obtained conclusive evidence of the 
success of his adventure in the shape of a letter written to La 
Salle by his faithful follower Tonty, and left by him with an 
Indian chief in the hope that his old leader would some day find 
his way up the river. This letter contained Tonty’s narrative of 
his journey down the Mississippi, and his fruitless search for La 
Salle. ‘The colony Iberville planted made little om until it was 
handed over to Law’s Gompany of the West. The Company, how- 
ever, exerted itself to develop the resources of the country, though 
it kept the colonists in bondage, and imported most undesirable 
settlers, “the scum of Europe.” Although the failure of Law’s pro- 
jects, which are carefully nal we by Mr. Davis, had disastrous 
consequences in France, it had little effect on the colony. Still 
troubles arose, owing partly to the character of the immigrants 
the Company had sent over, and the charter was surrendered to 
the Crown. The colony gradually decayed, and Mr. Davis makes 
a comparison between the condition of Acadia, where French 
colonists prospered and multiplied under British rule, of Louisiana, 
where the hotbed system of French colonization ended in complete 
failure, and of Canada, where it retarded a prosperity that might 
otherwise have equalled that enjoyed by the Acadians. An essay 
by the Editor on the Cartography of the Mississippi Basin forms 
@ continuation of his work on the same subject in the fourth 
volume. Mr. Winsor has also undertaken the chapter on New 
England. The change brought about in Massachusetts by the 
grant of the new charter is forcibly indicated ; the electoral 
qualification no longer depended on church-membership, the strict 
union between religion and politics was dissolved, and there was 
less general agreement between those who engaged in public 
aflairs. Under the administration of royal governors the old 
theocratic party lost power, commercial interests en, a 
larger share of attention, and the champions of the old order 
found themselves opposed by “many of the later comers, gene- 
rally rich,” who were advocates of prerogative. It was time that 
the colony should be lifted out of the narrow groove in which 
it had run so long, and the “baleful influence” of the Mathers 
was attacked with vigour and success. Mr. Winsor makes some 
excellent remarks on the characters of Increase and Cotton Mather. 
While pointing out that Increase, in spite of his vanity, was a 
“strong and politic man” to whom New England owed a con- 
siderable debt of gratitude, he has little good to say of Cotton, 
and descants vigorously on the evils of “Matherism.” Although 
the power of the provincial Parliament was diminished in other 
directions, it still kept the control of the purse, and squabbles 
about the governor’s pay were of constant recurrence. On one 
occasion, when the governor succeeded through the interference 
of the mother-country in defeating an attempt to stop the salaries 
of the royal officers, the House requested him to appoint a day of 
fasting and prayer in consequence of the manifestation of “ divine 
displeasure. e governor, who naturally took a more cheerful 
view of the situation, refused the request. 2 
Both Mr, Winsor and Mr. Fernow, who writes on the “ Middle 
Colonies,” give several notices of the grievous restrictions im- 
posed by the Home Government on commerce and industry. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century the Navigation Acts were 
constantly set at naught, and New York and Rhode Island were 
frequented by a large number of adventurers who often combined 
the characters of smuggler, privateer, and pirate. Ships were 
manned and fitted out in American ports for piracy in the Indian 
Ocean, and returned to them when their captains desired to dispose 
of the booty they had gained. Lord Bellomont, governor of 


* The English and French Settlements in North America, 1689-1763. 
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Massachusetts and New York, took active measures against these 
rovers, and sent the celebrated Captain Kidd over to England for 
trial. We have not found any notice of Kidd's employment b 
Bellomont, Somers, and others to capture pirates and enrich his 
owners with their booty. It is, we think, going rather far to 
say, as Mr, Fernow does, that “it seems questionable if he had 
ever been guilty of mg ci While it is pretty certain that the 
popular version of his iniquities is grossly exaggerated, there is 
no reason to doubt that he committed acts of piracy. His career 
as a pirate was short and by no means remarkably audacious, and 
he probably owes his place in legend rather to his connexion with 
some of the great Whig lords than to anything he did himse:f, 
The interference with manufactures must have been a constant 
source of irritation. “ Not a hatter,” Mr, Winsor writes, “ might 
make as many hats as he would, because he injured by so much 
the trade of the English hatter”; and when an attempt was made 
to establish ironworks in New York province Parliament imme- 
diately did what it could to thwart its success. A good summary 
of the condition of manufactures in the “‘ Middle Colonies ” during 
this period is given by Mr. Fernow. In New York the rebellion 
of Leisler, who believed, we are told, in what is cailed here “ the 
Aryan principle of ‘no taxation without representation’ "—it 
was some time, surely, before any Aryans adopted it—seems to 
have hastened the establishment of a legislative Assembly, and 
for the next forty years a series of disputes was carried on 
between the Assembly and the governors as to the right to 
levy and appropriate supplies and to establish new courts. The 
question as to the courts was decided by the defeat of the 
executive in the Zenger libel case, which fully deserves the space 
allotted to it here, Professor Rivers traces the somewhat obscure 
history of the early years of the Carolinas with much care. The 
elaborate Constitution drawn up by Locke never had any results 
save that the efforts made to carry it out appear to have irritated 
the colonists, and the failure of them to have disgusted the pro- 
rietors, who neglected the colony and sent out bad governors, 
he colonization of Georgia forms the subject of one of the 
pleasantest chapters in the volume, though Dr. C. Jones does not 
improve his narrative by the lofty strain in which he writes, 
There is nothing, for example, in the simple fact that Oglethorpe 
did not remain long at Corpus College, Oxford, to provoke such a 
flourish as “he soon quitted the benches of that venerable in- 
stitution of learning.” Still he tells his story with more spirit 
than some of his fellow-contributors, and it is, of course, a story 
well worth reading. Oglethorpe’s military genius was remarkably 
displayed in the fortification of St. Simon’s Island, and the repulse 
of the Spaniards from Frederica, which Dr. Jones calls “ the 
Thermopyle ofthe Anglo-A merican southern colonies,” wascertainly 
a splendid achievement. Self-denying and diligent as the Trustees 
of the colony were, their efferts were not always wisely directed. 
The prohibition of the importation of rum hindered trade with the 
West Indies, and their rule against negro slavery and their attempts 
to base the prosperity of the colony on the cultivation of vines, 
olives, hemp, and flax, show that they “seriously misinterpreted 
the capabilities of the climate and soil.” While Mr. C. Smith in 
his short chapter on the “Struggle in Acadia” points out that 
the Acadians “even in times of peace were @ source of perpetual 
danger to the English colonists,” he declares that “no one now 
will attempt to justify” their removal. The subject is discussed 
more fully in the course of an exhaustive essay on the “ Autho- 
rities on the French and Indian Wars of New England and 
Acadia” by the Editor, who justly remarks that the question is 
simply one of necessity in war, and evidently considers that the 
measure was justified by necessity. He also collects from various 
sources some interesting notices of the ultimate fate of the exiles. In 
describing the struggle for the “Great Valleys of North America” 
Mr. Winsor is on ground that Mr. Parkman has already made his 
own, fis narrative, though devoid of any grace of style, is ex- 
a arranged. After a rapid sketch of the events that pre- 
e final contest, he gives a clear account of the defeats and 
profitless successes of the English that by the winter of 1757-58 
threatened to end in the establishment of French ascendency in 
North America. At last the war took a different turn; for, as 
Mr. Winsor says in words that we shall not easily forget, “In 
England’s darkest hour William Pitt had come to power, thrown 
up by circumstances.” The story of the later events of the war, 
and, above all, of Wolfe's memorable victory, can never lose its 
interest. The present volume is profusely furnished with well- 
chosen and admirably-executed maps, plans of forts, portraits, and 
other illustrations, 


A BOOK FOR BOYS.* 


ax second title of Mr. Eden’s story is as follows :—“ being a 
narrative of a midshipman’s adventures and escapes in 
eighteen hundred and—war time.” Although this is the whole 
“argument ” of the book, it contains much more; and the scenery, 
besides that afforded by ocean waves and West Indian reefs, lies 
in the two neighbouring countries of the Old World, Sussex and 
Russia. Besides smugglers of Shoreham, we have exiles of 
Siberia, a bear, a doctor possessed of fabulous wealth, and an 
awful ruffian called Joe. ‘These characters take us through the 
first half of the volume, and the midshipman’s real adventures in 
“eighteen hundred and war time” do not begin until he and 
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the bear and the Russian exile are blown out to sea in an open 
boat. The chief interest of the story is now transferred to the 
deck of His Majesty's ship Vigilant, and Mr. Eden’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with seafaring life, and with all the mystery of sailing— 
a mystery now fast perishing, we fear—comes in so well as to give 
some of the most surprising of the adventures he describes an air 
of absolute reality. The main incident, the cutting out of the 
Antigone, whose crew had mutinied and run away with her, is 
founded on an actual occurrence; and as to the bear, Mr. Eden 
assures us that on board H.M.S. Swift, which took Smith O’Brien 
as a convict to Australia, there was a tame bear which used to 
wrestle with the sailors, and was treated by the crew as one of 
themselves, There is an account in this of the book of a kind 
of sailing match between a French man-of-war and the Vigilant, 
which will interest some readers more than the fighting and 
boarding and other wild incidents with which Queer Chums 
abounds. 

The Vigilant, we are told, was rigged at the jal desire of her 
captain, on peculiar principles. She had begun life in the French 
service as the twenty-four-gun corvette Vérité, “ but mounted, 
when captured by the Undaunted frigate in 1796, thirty-two 
guns.” She was altered and attached to the British fleet under 
the name of the Vigilant, a twenty-eight-gun frigate, armed with 
twenty-four thirty-two-pounder carronades on her main deck, and 
eight eighteen-pounder carronades, with four long sixes on her 
quarterdeck and forecastle. How strange all these details sound 
compared with modern accounts of ironclads ing guns, the 
weight of which is expressed, not in pounds, but in tons! What 
would Captain Douglas of the Vigilant corvette have thought of 
an armoured turret with an eighty-ton gun? But to return to his 
rig and the use he made of it. Mr. Eden tells us that, although 
only rated as a twenty-eight-gun frigate, she had been fitted at her 
captain’s request “ with the lofty mainmast of a thirty-six-gun 
ship, while the fore and mizen masts were of the dimensions 
usually supplied to vessels of her size and tonnage—she was 579 
tons.” She was running westward for Barbadoes when the enemy 
was reported to be in sight. The crew numbered, all told, exactly 
decker, ch e Vigilant, “and slowly gained ground, despite 
every dodge that we adopted to increase the frigate’s speed.” 
What English lives whose very heart will not thrill as he reads 
these words? e Frenchman “slowly gained ground.” We 
must leave the dénouement to Mr. Eden, and only continue 
the passage to call attention to the knowledge of seamanship 
and navigation yo by the author in his account of the 
manceuvres which follow. “There was a deadly silence until 
the orders issued—sharp, short, and incisive—from the Captain's 
lips; the lower studding-sail rose like a balloon under the trip- 
ping-line; the upper kites came beautifully to the deck and 
tops, the master spilling them with the ; the yards were 
braced sharp up; and in less than three minutes the frigate 
was close to ths wind, with an extra half fathom to each 
tack, and bowline hauled taut as a harpstring.” How 
soon all this will be Greek, or hieroglyphics, to the modern 
“ tea-kettle sailor,” we cannot say; but the training brigs at 
Plymouth still run out to sea and go through all kinds of exercises 
as if steam had never been invented. It is hardly remembered 
by us of the present generation that Nelson's victories were won 
as much by his knowledge and skill in handling sailing ships as 
by and fighting. 

e may cordially recommend Mr. Eden’s delightful book to 
parents who are not afraid of their boys being bitten with a love 
of the sea. There is a healthy, manly tone about it, as different 
as possible from the sickly sentiment which characterizes so many 
books now written and published for young people. We can only 
wish Mr. Eden had developed at greater length some of the later 
incidents, and the recapture of the Antigone particularly. But 


we do not say this by way of fault-finding; and it is, in fact, but 
seldom that tal 
longer than it is, 


THE NATION IN ARMS.* 


the present da: the elements of martial efficiency 
TS in a nation plies reckoned the diffusion of a true under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of war, and of the moral 
and material conditions of success. Colonel von der Goltz’s 
Nation in Arms is evidently meant to be a contribution to that 
purpose much more than a purely technical treatise. Although 
specially intended, of course, for the benefit of his countrymen— 
indeed, the picture of almost ideal perfection in utilising the 
whole of a nation’s energy for war purposes could only be realized 
by the modern German host—its interest is of too catholic a 
nature, not only to the military student, but to the reader at large, 
to remain confined to one country. It needs no pessimistic 
tendency to realize that the present condition of Europe keeps ber 
on the brink of war, and Colonel vor der Goltz’s book is one for 
the times. It has naturally been taken up and translated in 
almost every country where universal service has made army and 
“nation in arms” synonymous terms. Even among ourselves, 


* The Nation in Arms. Translated from the German of Lieut.-Colonel 
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who are still able—happily for the taxpayer—to keep aloof from 
wholesale armaments, the work has attracted repeated attention. 
Its translation first appeared as a serial in one of our leading 
military magazines, and passages have been often quoted as typi 
essays on that momentous subject, the fighting of the immediate 
future. We are glad to see the book—to the translation of which 
Mr. Ashworth has done the justice it deserved—published at last 
in a compact form. 

Baron von der Goltz treats all subjects, from general policy and 
strategy to the minor tactics and the psychology of the soldier, 
with that philosophical impartiality in the discrimination of 
motives which comes of profound historical studies and wide know- 
ledge of men. His soberness of tone does not absolutely preclude 
considerations of more sentimental questions, but his patriotism is 
of that earnest unobtrusive kind which must find sympathy in 
any language. Never does a word escape him when illustrating 
the laws of military science, showing light disparagement of 
Germany's unsuccessful adversaries, nor an insincere plea in miti- 
gation of a Prussian defeat; Kolin and Rosbach, Jena, Konig- 
gritz, and Sedan are impartially quoted when examples are 

uired of the inevitable results of given military conditions. 

he book opens with a consideration of the character of modern 
armies, a plea for their necessity, and explains the dependence of 
military operations and systems on the general civilization of the 
countries engaged, The essential changes which have come over 
modern strategy and tactics are less due to improvement of 
weapons than to other radical changes in the social conditions of 
the people, which have made universal service possible, and to 
the modern financial systems, which allow the easy raising of 
loans, = thus the at 
army’s disposal. e chief result of these changes, first begun 
Napoleon, was to replace, by the mobility of modern hosts and the 
“shortness, sharpness, and decisiveness ” of modern warfare, the 
frightful circumstantiality of the eighteenth century, which con- 
ceived the nature of war to lie less in the annihilation of the 
enemy’s forces than in the clever execution of certain sy i 
manceuvres with compact bodies. 

Colonel von der Goltz generally proceeds by broad statements 
when they appear to him logically uncontrovertible, but goes 
into minute details and justification by examples whenever such 
analysis is needed to reveal their true import. On a subject 
of such moment, for instance, as that of the moral ascendency 
of the officer class, representing as it does the soul of that ever- 
changing body a short-service army, the author even finds it 
useful to mix ethical considerations with his usually rather 
dry and matter-of-fact reasoning. With a wealth of argument 
he expounds how, in modern armies, where under-officers and 
soldiers are ever changing, the officers alone remaining as a 
nucleus, the whole nation in arms is dependent on their influence, 
and receives the benefit of all their experience of previous wars 
and all the results arrived at by their constant study. In the 
army is repeated what is universally observed in political life—so 
long as the educated leading classes maintain their position the 
nation remains serviceable and strong. The corps of officers must, 
therefore, be chosen from the best classes of the people, those who 
exercise, even in ordinary times, a natural authority over the 
masses ; in fact, from the social aristocracy as well as from the 
aristocracy of education. 

It is required of an officer that he should forego all prospect of 
a life of ease and comfort, all hopes of ever sahiee a A mw or of 
achieving distinction otherwise than through arduous hierarchical 

rogress ; that he should cease to consider his life his own, but 
Souate it unreservedly to the use of the country. It is, on the 
other hand, but just, therefore, that he should be recognized as a 
member of a superior class, irrespectively of his own social posi- 
tion. The special honour and pus conceded to the officer's 
rank becomes, however, profitably invested capital, “ even the pre- 
judices which the lieutenant sometimes entertains in his youthful 
years, owing to more honour being paid to him than to civilians 
of his own age, bring in good interest on the battle-fields, to the 
profit of the Fatherland.” The same applies in a minor degree to 
the “reserve” officer, who now has become such an important 
factor in the nation’s strength ; for every man, says the writer, 
belonging to good society is expected to cultivate the power of 
coming up to replace the fallen officers of the first line, and thus 
in peace time the reserve officer is a connecting link between the 
nation at large and the army, whose interest he can uphold with 
the authority of knowledge. 

Some theories on the subject of generalship are worthy of 
notice, as showing the absolute confidence in that harmonious 
organization of the German nation in arms wherein lies its most 
striking ieee over the enemy it expects to meet again 
sooner or later. e author holds that nowadays the excellence 
of troops stands in more intimate relation to the excellence of 
their generals than was formerly the case. Special qualifications 
are always indispensable, of course, to enable a man to ascend 
the ladder of hierarchy up to the point where the talents of a born 
strategist are free to prove themselves, but it is only where a 
healthy state of things prevails in an army that the best men are 
invariably found at the head of it; the way of the latter is barred 
as soon as favouritism, clique, and partisanship enter in. 

In this yea are successively discussed the subjects of com- 
mand and the perfect mechanism placed in modern days at the 
disposal of the central authority and its subdivisions, of the con- 
ditions of success in war, of mobilization and first concentration 
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for the protection of threatened provinces, of the harmonious 
concert of all the working forces of the nation to secure the first 
dealing of offensive blows.and the immunity of the national terri- 
tory. Then follow dissertations on the critical periods of evolu- 
tions and battles, and the great question of mobility over restricted 
areas, on the material and psychological advantages of offensive 
over defensive strategy. Defence is the easier work, but attack is 
productive of more energy; it has the initiative, and thus directs 
the main course of events. Moreover, the defender can only think 
himself victorious if successful at all points—a case which occurs 
rarely—but the attack 7s victorious if successful at any one part 
of the line. “Happy,” says Von der Goltz, “ the belligerent 
whom fate destines to play the part of assailant!” Together with 
the subject of mobility is naturally discussed the question of 
fortresses, their true importance to the army strong enough morally 
to look upon them merely as points of strategic value per- 
manently secured, and their baneful influence on the force that 
looks to them for protection or even support. The tendency to 
underrate the value of fortification, even of field entrenchment, 
which is noticeable throughout the book, is evidently fostered by 
the leading principle of the ultra-modern school, that independence 
and mobility are the great desiderata to be attained. “ For- 
tresses protect the troops, but at the same time anchor them in 
uselessness, and it is a difficult task to lead them out of them after 
a reverse. Great armies which shut themselves up in fortresses 
after a lost battle are, as history has shown from Alesia to Metz, 
invariably lost.” The concluding chapters, dealing with com- 
missariat supplies in protracted campaigns and with the attain- 
ment of the ends of war, are of the highest contemporary interest, 
as it is impossible not to notice the constant tacit reference to 
La prochaine guerre, and to see how little real concern the artificial 
frontier which the French have erected seems to cause German 
strategists. 

The German “ nation in arms ” is, indeed, a powerful institution, 
and one of which the author can justly be proud. The key to its 
strength may be found in that stern determination to remain 
ahead so well expressed in Colonel von der Goltz’s concluding 
remarks :—“ It is necessary to make it clear to ourselves and to our 
children growing around us that the time of rest has not come, and 
will never come ; continuous labour to perfect our national offensive 
and defensive military system must ever be our highest political 
wisdom. Hand-in-hand with it must go the increase of our moral 
forces, for never are moral forces at rest ; they fall as soon as they 
no longer strive to increas.” 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS.* 


N™ many men, however successful in obtaining public recog- 
nition of the soundness of their views, have the good fortune, 
like Mr. Chadwick, to live to see those views carried into practice, 
and to be witness of their full fruition. When Mr, Chadwick 
first began his investigations the difficulties in the way were in- 
finitely greater than those which confront the philanthropic 
evangelist of the present day, serious though the latter undoubtedly 
are. The spirit of dense, bigoted complacency with things as 
they are, however repugnant to reason, which yet lingers in rural 
boards of guardians, coroner's courts, and the like, was then a 
very potent characteristic of assemblies much more august; and 
reformers, even when thoroughly honest and sincere, were fre- 
uently but blind leaders of the blind, from sheer ignorance of 
their subject. It required then a man of no common parts 
to face the many hostile forces arrayed against him—vested 
interests, penny-wise parsimony, official flippancy, and hydra- 
headed ignorance—and not only to face, but to overpower them. 
As has been said, Mr. Chadwick is fortunate in having lived to see 
the noble fruits of his endeavours, and he is also fortunate in 
having had his voluminous but scattered literary works edited and 
reviewed by Dr. Richardson, The task of silting and selecting from 
so large a mass of material what was necessary to build up a broad 
and comprehensive review of the author's life-work was one of 
extreme difficulty ; but it would hardly have been possible to 
select any one so well adapted for it by previous training and 
reuits as the present editor, though he may have some of the 
The work is prefaced by a biographical dissertation which gives 
a very graphic sketch of Mr. Chadwick's career. While yet read- 
ing for the Bar, he early showed the bent of his mind towards other 
problems of humanity, and so long ago as 1828 published his first 
essay on life assurance in the Westminster Review, directly challeng- 
ing the views of Mr. Morgan, the Government actuary, The different 
es upon which life assurance calculations were based at that 
period were obsolete and faulty, in that no account was taken of 
the effect upon longevity of gradually improving social habits and 
sanitary surroundings; so that the duration of life was commonly 
understated. The necessary result of thus ignoring the growing 
duration of life was that, while assurance offices waxed rich by 
charging unduly high premiums, the Government lost heavily by 
selling annuities too c copy: This, and other essays on “ Pre- 
ventive Police” and “ Public Charities in France,” brought the 
author into the notice of such men as Bentham, Grote, and Stuart 
Mill; and in 1832 Mr. Chadwick may fairly be said to have 
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abandoned practice at the Bar, when he accepted a post on the 
Poor-law Commission, then determined on by Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment, From this time onwards his life was one long series of un- 
ceasing labours cn such questions as education, land drainage, prison 
discipline, reformatories, Poor-law administration, registration of 
cause of death, and sanitary reform generally. Although he was un- 
successful in getting a seat in Parliament, it may truly be said that 
few, if any, men who ever sat in the House have been the pioneers 
of such great and altogether good reforms in otr social system, or 
have saved alike so much of the life and the money of the country. 

Dr. Richardson points out the salient characteristies of Mr. 
Chadwick’s method in the following passages: —“ Throughout there 
is a reliance on fact as the basis of comment . . . the declaration 
is always based on some matter of collected evidence that has 
gone before... . I am unable to find a single instance in any 
of the essays in which an opinion in the commonplace meaning 
of that term is offered. . . . Doctrine derived from evidence takes 
the place of opinion.” 

Again, 

The idea of unity for prevention of great wrongs and great evils is 
advanced in the works we have under review. The unity suggested may 
seem autocratic in character; yet every reform that is proposed is placed 
on a democratic footing, with, if I may so say, an intellectual ruling idea 
springing out of the democratic feeling, and pervading every part. ‘The 
doctrine enunciated in relation to every department of social life dwelt 
upon is that fractional national efforts can never effect great national 
reforms, and that mediocrity can never become the promoter of progress. 
Fractional administration, therefore, which is the feeder of nothing beyond 
mediocrity, can never prevent, and will never get beyond tinkering efforts 
at what is called cure—a contemptibly second-rate service in every com- 
munity that depends upon it. 


Dr. Richardson next proceeds to group his various materials, 
and to epitomize his views on the Value of Life:— 

That the value of life was not improving was an entire fallacy; that 
the value was improving ; that sickness did not absolutely govern mor- 
tality ; that conditions which were quite independent of sickness did 
govern mortality ; and that, by modifying favourably for life those inde- 
pendent and external condiuons, not only might days of sickness be 
lessened through the whole community, but that mortality from sickness 
and from other causes which are not technically connected with sickness, 
but of which sickness was an outward and visible sign, could be so 
indefinitely reduced that natural death a!one should be the order of march 
from the cradle to the grave. 


Mr. Chadwick's ripe experience is as little favourable to “ local 
self-government” as it is to the utility of either Privy Council or 
Parliamentary investigations into economic problems, and in 
regard to the latter he urges the advantages of open commission 
of inquiry in Chapters XIV. and XV. in a way which ought to 
convince any unprejudiced mind of the common-sense soundness 
of his views, 

It is impossible, within the limits of a review, to touch upon 
all the many points of interest and significance in this volume ; 
but some may be referred to. 

Mr. Chadwick's views of the intelligence of our legislation in 
his early day in regard to drainage—views founded not upon 
prejudice, but upon sober experience—may be gathered from the 
following in vol, ii. :—‘ All these local defects, again, are 
carried back to the defective construction of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which generally either presume that no science, no skill is 
requisite for the attainment of the objects, or presume both to be 
universal, or which in some instances actually prohibit the only 
effectual mode of drainage.” The extended experience of our 
own times amply confirms the conclusions formed forty years 

y Mr. Chadwick of the relations of land drainage to 
health, of intemperance to overcrowded or otherwise insanitary 
houses, and of the necessity of ventilation to efficient work. There 
is a fearfully pathetic history epitomized in the quoted question 
and answer, “‘ When were you last washed ? When I was last in 
prison ”! and it is to our shame that even now the only available 
homes for a large number of the poorer poor are such as to compel 
them to be filthy and degraded, from necessity rather than from 
choice. The damage and loss done to the nation é insanitary condi- 
tions, and the consequent decadence and premature death of the 
breadwinners, are set forth by Mr. Chadwick as follows :—“ Pre- 
mature widowhood and orphanage is the source of the most pain- 
ful descriptions of pauperism, which is the source of a constant 
influx of the independent into the pauperized and permanently 
dependent classes.” It degrades the young; for “when they 
marry the early familiarity with parochial relief makes them im- 
provident, and they fall back upon the poor’s rates on the lying-in 
of their wives, on their sickness, and for aid on e emergency. 
In every district the poor’s rolls form the pedigrees of generations 
of families thus pauperized.” 

That these evils were more glaring in the days when Mr, 
Chadwick wrote those lines than they are now is doubtless true, 
and to him more than to any other man is due the credit of their 
uiitigation ; but we do wrong if we flatter ourselves that further 
reforms are not called for. ‘hose who have had a close experience 
of the working of the present Poor Law, know too well how much 
remains to be done to place the labouring poor on the level that 
ought to be the lot of even the humblest in any really civilized 
country. And for this reason we commend these volumes to the 
earnest attention of public men of all shades of politics, 
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BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


OBODY of course will be surprised that Mr. Bannerman, 
who is a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, 
should take a purel he ar view of the Scripture Doctrine 
of the Church, and should somewhat peremptorily condemn all 
notions of a Christian priesthood or sacrifice. When he insists 
that the apostolic office, as such, was unique and incapable of 
transmission he is only maintaining an obvious truism which has 
never been disputed except by the Irvingites; but he fails to 
rceive that he is entering on quite another question when he 


- urges this point as “ conclusive” against Méhbler’s contention, in 


his Symboltk, that the episcopate succeeded the apostolate in the 
ordinary government and administration of the Church. Here at 
all events, as Mohler is careful to show, the whole testimony of 
antiquity is against him. And he is carrying his objection to a 
“separate priesthood ” further than—we should have imagined— 
even Presbyterian tradition would warrant when he represents it 
as matter of perfect indifference in the early Church “ who pre- 
sided at the Table, or first broke the bread.” He holds however 
the appointment of elders or presbyters to be, for some reason, a 
first necessity of Church organization. But these elders were to 
be co-equal, and though he frequently refers to St. Timothy, and 
speaks of him in one place as “ possibly an apostolic deputy,” it 
does not occur to him to recognize any germ of an episcopal 
office, while he pointedly refuses to draw any such inference 
from the prominent place he fully admits St. James to have held 
at Jerusalem, which is the more remarkable as he—mistakenly, 
we think—holds him not to be one of the Twelve. It is natural 
from his own point of view to regard the polity and worship of the 
Church as “ growing out of the Jewish Synagogue,” not out of the 
Temple worship, and that, while holding a real power of absolu- 
tion to be conveyed in John xx. 20-23, he should regard it as “ the 
commission of the Christian society and not of the ministry.” The 
tone of the book throughout is temperate and devout, but it is not 
suggestive, and is dull and very prolix. 

Mr. Tudor’s posthumous work on Church Life is part only, as 
we gather from his son’s preface, of a larger design, and did not 
moreover receive the author's final revision. This may account for 
some redundancy and obscurity of style, and the work might have 
pe much by careful revision and condensation. Itis, however, 

ull of matter, and in parts—as e.g. in the chapter on the creeds— 
where the author has a specific question to deal with, is clear as 
well as forcible. Its general purport is to deal with the inner and 
essential life of the Church, while the second part, which the 
author did not live to accomplish, was to have expounded her ex- 
ternal organization and ritual. We have, besides an introductory 
Book, three others, treating respectively of the Divine Self-mani- 
festation, the Divine Self-communication, and Christian Morality. 
The two first go partly over the same ground, though from a dif- 
ferent point of view, the object being in the former to consider 
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“the Kingdom of the Mediator, with its Bible, Creeds, and Con- 
fessions,” as a manifestation of light, and in the latter as the 
vehicle for communicating Divine life to the soul of man, Mr. Tudor 
was a medical student for some years before he resolved on a 
ordination, and he frequently appeals to physical arguments 
analogies. But his method of dealing with sceptical objections to 
revelation or theism, though by no means destitute of force or 
interest, loses something of completeness from his not having appa- 
rently come across modern theories of evolution, which accordingly 
are—so far as we have observed—left unnoticed in his pages. But 
his book is the work of a careful and accurate as well as devout 
thinker, and in spite of some drawbacks is a useful contribution to 
Apologetic divinity. 

he next book on our list is also a posthumous publication, the 
principal author having been dead for many years, We commented 
so fully on Messrs. Backhouse and Tylor's English Church History 
on its appearance four years ago (Sat. Rev., August 30, 1884) that 
the present Sequel may be dismissed in very few words. Like the 
former work it has a certain psychological interest, as illustrating 
the view of Church history taken by an intelligent Quaker, but 
historical value it has none. Mr. Backhouse’s studies on the sub- 
ject, taken up very late in life, were on his own showing of the most 
superficial kind, and both he and his friend Mr. Tylor necessarily 
looked at it entirely through the spectacles of their own peculiar 
phase of belief. As they advance to a later age they are of 
course more completely out of sympathy with the development of 
thought and worship in the Church, which to them is simply a 
deepening and darkening stream of corruption. How utterly un- 
appreciative is the treatment may be judged from the fact, to take 
bat one typical example, that in a professed Church history ex- 
tending from the fourth to the thirteenth century, the name of 
Gregory VII., one of the most conspicuous figures of the whole 
period, whether we admire him or not, barely escapes by two or 
three passing references, absolute omission! The book is in fact 
nothing but an overgrown controversial pamphlet in two octavo 
volumes, written in evident and almost entire ignorance of the 
matter in hand and equally evident good faith. 

This second volume of Dr. Godet's Commentary takes us seriatim 
through the last eight chapters of the First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, The author isa Professor of the Independent Church of 
Neuchatel, and his theology is of the orthodox Protestant type, 
using the word orthodox of course in its broader sense as distin- 
guished from rationalistic. For his teaching on fundamental doc- 
trine will by many be regarded as far from orthodox, as e.g. when 
he explains that in the words “ This is my Body” we must under- 
stand “ the verb be in the same sense as that in which we say of a 
portrait, ‘it is soand so.’” In assuming on the strength of two 
pow in the Second Epistle (ii. 3, 4, vii. 8-10) that there wasa 
ost Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians between the two others, 
Dr. Godet might appeal to the authority of Bleek—valeat quantum 
—but he will not find commentators generally agree with him, 
and there is nothing in the passages in question to require, or 
even naturally to suggest such an interpretation. We cannot 
think that his Commentary has any very high critical or exegetical 
value, but for those who are in sympathy with his line of thought 
it may minister to purposes of edification. 

Father Clark's little treatise on the Evistence of God takes the 
inconvenient form of a Dialogue, in which of course the author has 
both sides of the argument equally under bis own control. He 
admits in his preface—what must strike every reader—that the 
sceptical interlocutor yields “ with a readiness which would 
scarcely find a counterpart in real life.” Some people might be 
inclined to suggest that a sceptic who lays down at starting that 
“ a man is a fool” who does not perceive papal infallibility to be 
an integral part of Christianity is not likely to be a very “ un- 
prejudiced inquirer.” Ile is at all events much given to doing 
what the author professes to deprecate, setting up men of straw to 
have them knocked down. The style and method of a good deal 
of the discussion is eminently Jesuitical in the literal—not the 
conventional—sense of the term; te. it is of that subtle and 
scholastic kind which does not readily come home to the ordinary 
apprehension. ‘This criticism applies especially to the metaphy- 
sical argument for Causation, on which the author chiefly relies, 
while to our surprise he assigns a very subordinate place to the 
moral argument—on which reasoners so widely differing from 
each other as Kant, Bishop Butler, and Cardinal Newman have 
laid the chief stress as evidence of theism—and ignores altogether 
the intimate bearing of free will on this aspect of the question. 
On the other hand the arguments from design and from universal 
consent, both of which are apt to be unduly pressed, are stated 
with much fairness and discretion. The author is not so happy in 
his way of meeting objections, notably in the third chapter, where 
his treatment is often arbitrary and superficial, not to say repul- 
sive. It may seem a small point, but one is hardly prepared to 
find a late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford—as he 
styles himself on his title-page—so oblivious of “the gram- 
maticals” as to talk of “clergymen’s sons whom he felt sure had 
entered the English ministry—and whom he believed had been 
led,” &c.; that is unworthy of a scholar “whom” we feel sure 
ought to know better. 

r. Kellogg's object is to ascertain the positions of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses in Egyptian History by comparing the “ Scrip- 
ture time-indications ” with Egyptian chronology. These time- 
indications he distinguishes as genealogical and definite time 

iods, and he argues that the 430 years’ sojourn in the land of 
igypt mentioned in Exod. xii. 40 must be understood with the 
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= 
loss inserted in the Septuagint, “and in the land of Canaan”; te. 

e beginning of that period must be dated from the life of 
Abraham, and from that point in his life, when he “crossed the 
River,” and thus separated himself from the past and began a new 
history without an ending. We cannot follow Dr. Kellogg through 
his discussion of the successive Egyptian dynasties in order to 
discuss the Pharaohs of Bible history, but his view is carefully 
worked out and seems a very plausible one. 

Mr. Thompson calls his treatise on the Problem of Evil an 
Introduction to the Practical Sciences, by which he apparently 
means advice how—on his own theory—to minimize the amount 
of suffering in the world. For that is the real subject of the 
essay; on the grand problem of the origin of evil it scarcely 
pe to throw any fresh light beyond what may be gained 

be pone denial of the theistic and Christian doctrine 
about it. “ Moral evil is pain caused by human volition,” and 
the great object therefore is so to mould the volition as to develop 
the altruistic character, which must be done on the scheme of 
“the Utilitarian or Hedonistic Ethics.” Here the author is 
brought into conflict with the higher moral teaching of the late 
Professor T. H. Green, and the longest chapter in the book is 
accordingly devoted to criticizing and assailing his Prolegomena 
to Ethics, Without committing ourselves to entire agreement 
with Mr. Green we certainly cannot at all agree with his critic, 
but the question is too large a one for discussion here. The first 
two Parts of the volume being occupied with the nature, and the 
elimination, of Evil, Mr. Thompson proceeds in the remainder to 
examine the four chief hindrances to this desirable elimination. 
The first hindrance is “the great theological superstition ”—i.e. 
the supernatural system of belief in God, sin, and free will, for 
the author is so convinced a determinist that he quietly assumes 
as too obvious to need any proof that “ there is not existing any- 
where an argument for freedom of the will which has not been 
over and over again fully answered.” The second obstacle is 
“the institutional fetish,” or the exaltation of authority over 
individualism, whether in the family, the State, or the Church; 


- the third is “ the Socialistic fallacy,” on which Mr. Thompson 


o> sensibly and to the purpose; the fourth is “ the egoistic 
ideal” which crops out in different forms under all the other 
systems. In its general drift the volume has much in common 
with Mr. Morison’s Service of Man. Both writers hold that 
emancipation from the Christian ideas of God and free will would 
greatly tend to the promotion of “altruism.” That view, apart 

m other objections, does not appear to us to be borne out by 
experience. Mr. Thompson has a right to his own opinions, but 
he need not have propounded them in language so studiously 
offensive to those whose “ theological superstition ” he evidentl 
thinks too despicable to claim even a decent show of respect. We 
are told for instance that Christian morality “ draws its inspira- 
tion from an ideal of a Supreme Being capable of stupendous 
atrocity,” and that Christians, in order to reconcile the hopeless 
inconsistencies of their creed, “invented the crude and self- 
contradictory fiction of a Trinity in Unity.” 

This second volume of Dr. Ebrard’s Apologetics is partly 
scientific, partly historical. It deals first with the Darwinian 
theory of descent and the materialistic and pantheistic philosophy. 
The author argues that Darwinism fails to explain the origin of 
higher organic forms from lower or to show that organic life can 
be originated in a mechanical way from inorganic matter. He 
then proceeds to argue with much force against what he rightly 
regards as the closely allied systems of pantheism and materialism 
on moral grounds and from the freedom of the will. The second 

treats of Christianity as an historical fact in connexion with 

the general history of religion, but in the present volume we do 
not get beyond the introductory portion of the inquiry giving a 
detailed account of the principal religions of antiquity beyond the 
ere of direct revelation, with a view of proving—against the 
materialistic hypothesis of a gradual progress of the human race 
from a brutish and “ religionless” condition to a higher stage of 
development—that the further back we go the nearer we approach 
to a knowledge of the one true God and a wakeful ethical con- 
sciousness. So far as can be gathered from history, “‘ there has 
been a constant tendency downwards, but with clear reminiscences 
everywhere of an earlier better time.” Dr. Ebrard is “a man of 
facts, as a German should be,” and his examination of the Indian, 
Tranian, Greek, and tian religions will be found very interest- 


‘ing and instructive. His style moreover is clearer than is too 


often the case with German writers, and the translation is a very 
teadable one. 

Dr. Rigg is well known as a representative Wesleyan divine, and 
his papers on Church Organization, reprinted from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine, will naturally have an interest for members 
of his own community. Others who may care less about his general 
estimate of the question—based avowedly on the theory of an 
invisible as op to a Visible Church—will pay turn first 
to the section dealing with Anglicanism, or to his supplementary 
chapter on “ Methodist Secession and Methodist Union,” The 
former is directed against “the infatuation of High Church doctri- 
naire ecclesiastics,” like Dr, Liddon, with their misleading claims 
for the Catholic Church and the Church of England as a branch 
of it, and he holds the want of “an organized lay-fellowship” to 
have been its great defect in the past and chief need in the future. 
Allowing however for his own peculiar position, his brief sketch 
of the English Reformation and subsequent history of the Estab- 
lished Church, though a one-sided, is not an unfair one. His real 
objection to Anglicanism is one of fundamental principle, which 


no “Church Reform,” short of a revolutionary one, could touch, 
From the final chapter, which is partly taken from the author's 
article on Methodism in the new edition of the i 

Britannica, we gather that he does not anticipate, and hardly 
desires, an organic reunion of the five bodies into which modern 
Methodism is divided. And from his own standpoint, which re- 
presents the idea of the Christian Church as a visible organiza- 
tion to be “ the grand root-error of externalism,” such a reunion 
must be at best a matter of very subordinate importance. But he 
hopes to see a great confederation of Methodist Churches frankly 


recognizing each other. 


It is not quite clear, in spite of the y mg elaboration of . 


the argument, whether Mr. Curtis in his ion or Evolution— 
directed mainly against the teaching of Mr. Darwin and Mr, 
Herbert Spencer—intends to condemn the theory of evolution in 
toto or only in so far as it is really incompatible with a genuine 
and intelligent faith in creation and a Creator. He complains of 
religious teachers being too ready to make concessions inconsis- 
tent with such a belief, and states the result of his study to be 
that evolution is “adelusive mode of accounting for the existence 
of either the body or mind of man”; but he also seems elsewhere 
to protest against “the whole doctrine of the development of 
distinct species out of other species,” and to the scheme of 
“ general reasoning ” on which the entire we of evolution is 
based. There are evolutionists and evolutionists, and many of 
them would admit or insist that there are breaks, which at pre- 
sent anyhow science is quite unable to bridge over, between the 
inorganic, the organic, the mental, and the spiritual planes, Even 
Professor Tyndall speaks of “an immense gap which it is im- 
possible to bridge over” yawning between man and the lower 
animals. Mr, Curtis's treatise will however mm careful perusal ; 
it would be idle to attempt to condense or analyse it within our 
present limits. He writes as a religious believer, but expressly 
disclaims “ having written for the pu of specially delending 
the claims of religious belief,” rather than in the general interests 
of truth, and there is nothing in his book to discredit the sincerity 
of this avowal, 

Dr. Hatch is well known as the advocate of a theory of ecclesi- 
astical organization which treats the Christian Church in its origin 
and growth as a kind of religious Benefit Society, and the collec- 
tion and distribution of funds as the chief work of its officials. In 
his latest volume, on Church Institutions, which he tells us is 
designed for “ general readers” and is not meant to be contro- 
versial, he deals less than before with debatable theological 
matter. It is allowed on all hands that there has been an histo- 
rical development in the organization as in the creeds of the 
Church, however we explain the fact, and this little book con- 
tains a good deal of interesting information on such points as 
the gradual formation of the diocesan, hial, and cathedral 
systems. But when a writer announces that he has not thought 
it well to encumber his with many authorities, but has 
made no statements he is not — to support by ceca par 
it is impossible to offer any detailed criticism of unsupported state- 
ments which one may feel convinced are incorrect. And it is 
precisely for the statements most open to question that Dr. Hatch 
gives fewest references or sometimes none at all. It is startling, 
for instance, to be told that in the early Church ordination con- 
ferred “simply status, not character,” and was not i 
except by courtesy beyond the particular community for which 
this or that officer was commissioned, so that if removed to 
another place he had to be reordained. No authority is given for 
this marvellous assertion, and a passage quoted on the very next 

about “ pseudo-priests, who were never ordained by any 
Catholic bishop,” looks eee the other way, but all one can say of 
an ipse dizit of this kind is that it is certainly a mistake. So, we 
feel pretty sure, is the assertion that, when there was more than 
one church in the same city, there was more than one bishop, but 
we cannot discuss the author's view on the basis of the single 
passage cited in support of it. Nor do we believe again that the 
abit of sacramental confession originated in the canonical rules 
for the clergy living a common life. On the whole, “ the general 
reader” must be very cautious in accepting Dr. Hatch’s testimony 
on any points of theological or ecclesiastical importance. 
“scholars,” for whom he says he is not writing here, will be 
better able to discriminate what is authentic from what is arbi- 
trary and superficial. It must be added that, in spite of the dis- 
claimer of theological bias, there is throughout a very manifest 
negative animus against anything approaching to sacramental 
systems of belief. How far the account given of the origin of 
tithes is correct we are not prepared to say, but it differs widely 
from Lord Selborne’s. 

It is not easy to pack into a small volume of about 200 pages 
even a “popular sketch” of “the leading persons and events, 
parties and movements” in Church and State for the first eight 
centuries of the Christian era. Mr. Armitage has coll a 

od many fragmentary details, but his book lacks unity and co- 

erence, and it is further vitiated by being avowedly written for a 
purpose. He wishes to test the history of the ancient Church by 
the standard of the 39 Articles, and thus eg. in a chapter on 
miracles of Saints — or rejects them according to his inter- 
pretation of Article XX And he is apt to take an original 
view of historical matters not affected by controversy. Thus the 
familiar story of St. John and Cerinthus in the bath is intro- 
duced with the substitution of “ Polycarp, the good bishop of 
Smyrna,” for the ee we are told elsewhere that Justin 
Martyr complained to Emperor Antoninus of Christians 
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being persecuted while divine honours were paid at Rome to 
« heretics,” like Antinous, who called themselves Christians but 
were not. There is certainly an old | or tradition, which has 
been elaborately worked up by a modern German novelist, that 
Antinous had thought of Seruiter a Christian, but it was left 
for Mr. Armitage, so far as we are aware, to pronounce him a 
heretic. It is odd again to read that “there [at Alexandria] 
Jewish Rabbis wrote the books of the Apocrypha,” as though 
they were all written in concert at the same place and about the 
same time. It is a more culpable error to repeat the exploded 
fallacy that “ the Roman Church has suppressed the Second Com- 
mandment because it is a condemnation of her image-worship ” ; 
the fact of course being that in the Latin enumeration, following 
St. Augustine’s, the first and second Commandments, as the 
appear in our English Bibles, count as one, the ninth and ten 
being divided. . Armitage has a juster ground of indict- 
ment against Rome in the matter of the spurious Decretals, but 
the subject deserved to have more than half a allotted to it, 
if it fell within his period. He ought to have known however 
that the fabrication was compiled, not “towards the end of the 
eighth century,” but in the middle of the ninth, and therefore 
does not belong to his period at all. The use of his little pub- 
lication would in any case not be very obvious, but its grea 
is the less explicable when it treads closely on the heels of that 
excellent series of manuals covering the same period of Church 
history which are being edited by Mr. Creighton. 

logical works, chiefly pe: y his One Offering. t he has 
also written commentaries ae the four Goopels which are both 


scholarly and tive, and compress much valuable matter into 
a short space. His edition of the Acts of the Apostles will not 
diminish his reputation. The notes are what they profess to be, 


at once “critical and practical,” and show thought as well as 
learning ; and there are four interesting Excursuses at the end of 
the volume. The longest, on the Gift of Tongues, argues for 
“the old commonsense explanation,” that it was a real gift of 

in pre to be for the of 

e Gospel, and not, according to the Irvingite hypothesis, a 
peculiar instrument of ecstatic devotion. As aged the much 
vexed question cf the interpretation of Acts xxvi. 28, Mr. 
Sadler adheres to the reading of the A. V. as at least substantiall 
correct. If év ddéy@ be rendered “in a short time,” he would sti 
understand it, with the late Dean Howson, as seriously spoken, 
and he ye | rejects the ironical sense put upon it by modern 
critics and em in the Revised Version, and gives weigh 
grounds for doing so. Certainly the modern view would be fi 
to one of the most favourite texts for sermons; but there are 
many other reasons why preachers, as well as Biblical students 
generally, should feel grateful to Mr. Sadler for the help his work 
affords them. In such critical passages as e.g. Acts x. 47 and 
xx. 28, Mr. Sadler's grasp of theological knowledge stands him in 

stead. It is a book all clergymen will find useful. 

Dr. Luckock has done well to edit this posthumous volume of 
Sermons by the late Bishop Woodford of Ely, who justly enjoyed 
a high reputation as a preacher. Without being exactly eloquent 
the language is forcible as well as scholarly and refined, and there 
is nothing in the matter of the mere vague rambling and common- 

lace too common in homiletic literature. Each discourse has a 
tefinite aim and works out certain distinct points. They are not of 
course all of equal merit ; the “Closed Door” for instance is one 
of the best, while that on the state of the “ Disembodied Soul” 
seems to us one of the least satisfactory of the series. But all 
will be found in their different degree helpful and suggestive. 

Our next volume is also a posthumous one, but has not much 
else in common with Bishop Woodford’s. Most people know 

retty well by this time what manner of views on Religion and 
Duty might looked for from the late Mr. Ward Beecher, and 
this collection of “ Sunday Readings,” averaging from two to three 

apiece, will not disappoint their expectations. There is no 
fack of a certain sort of vigour of thought and expression, but it 
runs in the ordinary grooves of Broad Church theology—broad, 
not Church, being the substantive—with a flavour of unctuous 
optimism over it all. When Mr, Beecher affects originality he is 
not always felicitous. He is e.g. “under the impression” that 
suicides are always lunatics, especially of “our race ”—does that 
mean Anglo-Saxon or only American? It is an amiable impres- 
sion, but experience does not unfortunately bear it out. 

In a short preface contributed to a treatise on Justification and 
Imputed Righteousness by the late Professor Birks, edited by his 
son, the Bishop of Winchester describes the author as a member 


of the Ev ical school who was too independent a thinker to 
be bound by petty Shibboleths, and gives as a summary of his 
nt that, “though justification may 


precede sanctification 
in thought, it is inseparable from it in fact.” That is virtually 
identical with the High Church, not to say the Tridentine, 
doctrine on the subject. And the editor, who has also added a 
preface of his own, intimates that his father’s difference with a 
“typical High Churchman,” like Mr. Gore of the Pusey House, 
Oxford, would have turned chiefly on the office of the Sacraments 
in Justification, which however does not come under discussion in 
thevolume. The Bishop's estimate of Mr. Birks and his line of 
thought is clearly right. He cannot be a very narrow Evange- 
lical who does not hesitate to quote with approval Cardi 
Newman's Lectures on Justification, and insists that “the funda- 
mental meaning-of justify . . . is to make just,” not to account 
just. The plain fact is that the Lutheran theory in the crude 


form propounded by its author—which Hallam not inaptly sums 
up in Luther's words, Esto peccator et pecca fortiter, sed confide 
Sortius—is no — maintained by any theologian who deserves 
the name of any school or communion, because it is seen not only 
to conflict with Christian doctrines which all communions hold 
sacred, but with the ogee principles of Christian and 
natural morality. Whether the Sermons of Bishop O’Brien, a 


former Irish prelate of the extremest Evangelical type, are worth 
all the powder and shot Mr. Birks has expended on them may 
perhaps be questioned ; that he has achieved very completely the 


task he set himself in refuting them there can be no question 
among reasonable men of any school. 

By Specific Unbelief Mr. Andrew Lamb means a rejection of 
what he is careful to remind us is the exclusively “ Protestant” 
doctrine of substitutional and imputed righteousness. No doubt 
this is common enough among believers as well as unbelievers, 
though we are not sure that it is at all peculiar to England. It 
will at all events probably occur to many of Mr. Lamb's readers 
that they would be thankful to be able to agree with him that it 
is “ the greatest sin” chargeable on their countrymen. 

By Fragmentary Records from the Letters of a Contemporary, Mr. . 
Wynne means the incidental notices scattered through St. Paul's 
Epistles confirmatory of the Gospel narrative of the life, death, 
and resurrection of our Lord. And for the purposes of his argu- 
ment, as addressed to sceptics, he confines himself chiefly to 
the four Pauline Epistles (Romans, 1 and 2 Cor., and Galatians), 
whose genuineness even Baur did not venture to dispute. The 
argument is analogous to that of Paley’s “ undesigned coincidences,” 
but somewhat differently applied. It is worked out with much 
clearness and force. 

The Misunderstood Miracle which Mr. Smythe Palmer under- 
takes to elucidate is that of the Sun standing still, recorded in the 
Book of Joshua. His explanation, first published three years ago 
in the Church Quarterly, is not altogether novel, as he admits in 
the Appendix, though of his argument for it may be so. He 
considers the words of Joshua to mean, “ Sun be silent "—+#.e. “ be 
darkened,” and that his prayer was, not for a prolongation of 
daylight, but on the contrary “that the storm clouds and dark- 
ness, which had proved such potent allies, might still be at his 
command.” This explanation no doubt meets some obvious diffi- 
culties of a literal interpretation of the passage, and may commend 
itself to those who, on the principle of “the law of imony,” 
do not wish to press miraculous interposition beyond what 
exigencies of the case may seem strictly to require. But to 
most readers it will appear a very strained, not to say non-natural 
application of the text. When for instance we are told that 
“there was no day like that before it or after it,” Mr. Palmer 
understands this to mean simply that then for the first time “ the 
Lord hearkened to the voice of a man.” But it is by no means the 
first time a miracle is recorded in Scripture as wrought in answer 
to prayer, and still less is it the last time. Many other objections 
to the theory will readily occur,on which we need not dwell here. 
But it is worked out with much ingenuity and considerable dis- 
play of learning which cannot fail to interest even those Biblical 
students who may continue to regard it as paradoxical. 

So far as we can gather, Mr, Theodore Munger means by his 
Appeal to Life that truth is not truth to us till it beyond 
mere abstract acceptance of dogma or of an external revelation to 
awaken in our souls an intelligent and responsive consciousness 
of its reality. That is no doubt true but is very like a truism. 
The most characteristic portion of the volume is the later one 
which deals with the religious aspect of Evolution, but here also 
we desiderate more clearness and less diffuseness of statement. 
It is not much help to be told that “evolution brings God nearer 
than do the other theories,” unless we know what eyolution 
means, for it is taken in more senses than one. Mr, Munger ap- 
parently means by it not “a mechanical process” springing from 
an “unknowable cause,” but the result of a creative act, with a 
Divine Power working “before, under, and in these natural laws 
and processes” towards a predestined end, which moreover is 
fully consistent with the higher nature and immortality of man. 
To such a theory few believers probably would have much to 
object on theological grounds; the question is whether that is 
what scientific evolutionists ordinarily mean by the term. 

Mr. Girdlestone is Principal of the Wycliffe Hall at Oxford, 
and it is therefore only natural that his little manual of advice, 
How to Study the English Bible, should be framed on strictly 
Evangelical lines. If his readers bear in mind that this principle is 
throughout assumed, they will not be surprised to be told inter alia 
that the A hal books “are never quoted as authoritative by 
our Lord or His Apostles ”—the fect being that they are often 
xg word for word, as indeed are the canonical books, without 

ing expressly named—or to find no reference at all to the 
Septuagint, from which six-sevenths of the Old Testament 
quotations in the New are taken, though it differs widely in some 
of them from the Hebrew text. Still less is any reference made 
to the graver questions raised by the modern critical school about 
the date, authorship, and historical character of various portions 
of the Old Testament. But when this much is premised, and we 
remember that Mr. Girdlestone writes mainly for the practical and 
devotional guidance of theological students of his own way of 
thinking, there is much in the volume to commend. It gives in 
short compass, and in minute detail, s good deal of sensible and 
helpful advice to beginners in Biblical study, which may profit 
many also who are not prepared altogether to go along with the 
author's views, They will have more reason to complain of his. 
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omissions than of what he has said, which means that the book 
is on the whole serviceable as far as it goes, though it is 
incomplete. 

There could hardly be a sharper contrast in every respect—ex- 
cept the size of the volumes—than between Mr. Girdlestone’s little 
manual and Mr, Oxford's Short Introduction, which is simply and 
avowedly a compendium for English readers of the results of 
Wellhausen’s criticism of the History of Ancient Israel, This 
is not the place to enter on the wide question of the modern 
criticism of the Old Testament, but it is notorious that Wellhausen’s 
views have been challenged on critical as well as other grounds, 
and that they are generally—whether rightly or not— ed as 
soomgetiete with apy form of either Catholic or testant 
orthodoxy. A very much milder instalment of such criticism 
helped to drive M. Renan, as he tells us, out of the Roman 
Church, and what men like Mr. Girdlestone would think of the 
matter we need not stay to inquire. It is then a little startling to 
find a beneficed clergyman publishing a work based throughout on 
the assumption of Wellhausen’s conclusions as demonstrated truth, 
without on the one hand so much as once referring to the ob- 
jections which have been urged against this and similar schemes 
previously propounded, or on the other hand taking any pains to 
explain how he would reconcile them, we do not say with any 
theory of Scriptural inspiration, but with attaching any higher 
religious value or significance to the “ history of Israel,” than e.g. 
to Livy or Herodotus. For not only is the record er hypothest 
tessellated with errors and interpolations—not to say inventions— 
of all kinds, but it is stripped altogether of any divine element ; 
“the Israelites were unable to reach the conception of an infinite 
and supreme God,” their Deity was simply a tribal god, as with 
the nations around them, and hence “ in ancient Israel monolatry 
existed but not monotheism”; even the prophets could hardly 
rise beyond the idea of a national Deity. It would be interesting 
to hear what a well-informed and believing Jew of the present 
day has to say of the destructive criticism of the ancient history 
of his nation, 


RECORDS OF SERVICE AND CAMPAIGNING." 


Aw service for more than thirty years in different quarters 
of the Empire, extending from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Nova Scotia, and from Sebastopol to Lucknow and Bareilly, may 
justify the reminiscences of an old medical officer. But then he 
should tell only of the scenes and expeditions in which he took a 

nal part. He is warranted in publishing and revising his 
own memoranda by the aid of diaries kept by his brother officers. 
It was unnecessary to fill in gaps, to follow some favourite corps 
to actions which he did not witness, and thus to turn out a sort 
of hybrid production, one half personal adventure and the other a 
history of the Onety-oneth. Readers are apt to become impatient 
and to wish that such a writer may meet with the fate of the 
stranger who was with Grant in Illinois three years before the 
war, Accuracy in regimental details and changes is entitled to 
praise, but reiterations of petty incidents become wearisome. 
Over and over again not only does Dr. Munro inform us that on 
such and such a date the 93rd or the 91st Regiment was ordered 
to start post haste for a particular fort or Settlement, but he 
takes much pains to record the destination of every single 
officer attached to that or any other corps. Todd went to the 
31st, in India; McAndrew to the 96th. Two others were drafted 
off to the Ceylon Rifles. A detachment, under Major Gaisford, 
was sent to New Brunswick. The colonel in command of the 
regiment was So-and-so. The detachment and the head-quarters 
are fused together in one page; and in another the regiment is 
augmented by a draft of fifty-four men under the orders of 
Lieutenant Smith. A good deal may be pardoned in a man 
who recounts in a plain, straightforward. manner his own fights 
with disease, red-tape, and obstruction, and how shot and shell 
whistled over his head while he was doing his duty by the 
wounded on the field of battle. But we could dispense with 
numerous marches and countermarches for which he is wholly 
dependent on the records of others. This is a pity; for Dr. 
Munro's service extended over a wide area, and he evidentl 
is attached to and proud of his profession. Like most patriotic 
Scotchmen, he has an eye for what is picturesque in nature, and he 
describes scenery very well. He can accommodate himself to 
colonial and to Anglo-Indian life. From his own admissions as 
to successes and failures to get exactly his due we gather that he 
may have been sharp and caustic with his pen, and he allows that 
he gave the authorities a good deal of trouble. But we can have 
no doubt that he understood his work, and that under his manage- 
ment the ambulance, the dooly-bearers, and the field hospital 
were thoroughly organized and ready for all oom. 

Early service against the Kaffire at the Cape takes us back to 
Sir Andreas Stockenstroem and Sir Harry Smith of Aliwal. Here 
the author saw something of the native kraals, with circular huts, 
protected by thick belts of thorns, and he lived very much in the 
open air. There was little game to shoot; but the climate was 
dry and delicious, and nights passed with only a blanket for a 
covering and a saddle for a pillow involved neither fever nor liver 

* Records of Service and Campaigning in Many Lands. By Surgeon- 
General M.D., C.B., Author of “ of with the 
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disease. He dwells with point on our utter want of p tion 
for a campaign against such opponents as the Kaflirs. course 
a small force of infantry well Pandled could keep off thousands of 
such foes, and when they could be tempted into the open plain a 
charge of cavalry made short work of them. But our march was 
encumbered with carts and the heavy Cape waggons, and convoys 
were intercepted and cattle carried off, sometimes under the range 
of our guns, On one of these occasions Dr. Munro, at the instance 
of a sergeant, asked leave to lead a detachment of the gist. 
against a body of Kaffirs who had been firing on the camp from a 
thick jungle half the night. Doubtless he would have been equal 
to the occasion, but the officer in command intimated to him 

lainly that the business of a medical man was to mend broken 
imbs, and not to get his own head broken. From the Cape to 
Nova Scotia was a marked change of climate and circumstances, 
There were no savages or assegais, but there was plenty of social 
amusement; sleighing in the winter, yachting in the summer, 
fishing for salmon and sea-trout in the early spring. It is satis- 
factory to be told of a colony in which there are no epidemics or 
malarious fevers. Men live long or else die of consumption en- 
gendered by the irregular temperature of their houses. It is not 
as in Norway and Russia, where the family sleep on or near the 
stove. At Halifax the thermometer stands above seventy degrees 
in the sitting-room, and drops to ten or twenty degrees in the bed- 
room. The stay at Halifax was varied by a deputation to Bermuda 
where the yellow fever was raging. Naturally the author, never 
having seen a single case of this disease, was perplexed at first, 
and he had to get up the dingnosis and the remedy as well as he 
could from some treatises on the subject. It is conceivable that 
three months spent in a fever 5 tormented by flies and insects, 
and disturbed by the moaning of delirious and dying patients, 
were more trying than the subsequent experiences of the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny. But why did not Dr. Munro, 
who formed one of a committee to inquire into and report on the 
above disease, give us a few particulars as to its characteristics 
and origin? What should we have thought of Thucydides if he 
had not told us fully about mo at Athens? It would have 
been surely possible to avoid offensive physical details, and yet to 
explain something about an epidemic as mysterious in many re- 
spects as Asiatic cholera? Dr. Munro remarks that he never 
received either promotion or reward for his special service on this 
occasion, which was that of a volunteer. Perhaps he may be satis- 
fied with the reflection that, like Henry Lawrence, he tried to do, 
and did do, his duty. 

The second volume of these riences is mainly taken up 
with Sebastopol and Lucknow. Itis no empty compliment to 
say that, though much has been written about Alma and Inker- 
man, the Relief of Lucknow, and the pacification of Oudh, the 
author's account of the battles and sieges of those times may be 
read without any feeling of weariness or disappointment. He 
describes an attack with all the ease and accuracy—as far as this. 
quality can be predicated of the account of any battle—of a military 
correspondent. His picture of the camp and its misery and filth, 
the want of comfort, not to say of the ordinary means of sus- 
taining life, is borne out by a dozen contemporary records. 
One new experiment for housing the soldiers was tried by Sir 
Colin Campbell, but without success. Always careful about his 
subordinates, Sir Colin ordered them to make a large room 
excavation on the south side of a hill. The roof was of plan 
covered with earth. But it was flat instead of sloping; the 
entrance faced the north, and the building was not watertight. 
So in two nights the men were flooded out. It is curious that a 
Highlander like Lord Clyde should not have recollected that in 
his own country every well-built shepherd’s hut has its door, with 
a porch, to face the south, At the same epoch a detachment of 

ractical sailors had made a similar burrow for themselves lower 

own the hill, dry and comfortable, with entrances to the south 
and a sloping roof. Our remarks as to the Crimea equally appl 
to the narrative of the Indian Mutiny. Like Waterloo, the Frenc’ 
Revolution of 1792, and the retreat from Moscow, there is still 
something worth saying about the years 1857-58. Fortunately 
Dr. Munro narrates what he himself saw at the Martiniere, 
Dilkoosha, and Bareilly, instead of putting his recollections into 
a novel with a noble Englishwoman for its heroine and a vindictive 
Aryan brother for its fiend. 

in some points the author's powers of observation and deduction 
seem to have been at fault. After the proclamation of Peace 
in the spring of 1856, he witnessed a review of the Russian army, 
whereupon he gravely records his opinion that every Russian 
soldier is extraordinarily like another in dress, figure, feature, and 
expression. That soldiers should all wear the same dress is not 
miraculous; but it is amazing that, with all his wide experience 
of Kaffirs, Turks, French, and Pouorbeas, Dr. Munro should not 
have remembered that to a new comer for the first few days all 
foreigners, especially Asiatics, present the same features and build. 
In a little time the similarity wears off, and Hindu and Mussul- 
man, Cossack and Uhlan, all seem to have as much distinction of 
features as English or Scotch. Again, during the operations on 
the borders of Oudh and Futtebghur, Dr. Munro happened to pass 
a spot where an officer of the Civil Service was about to hang a 
dozen persons who had been detected in communication with the 
rebels. “ They struck me,” he says, “ as being the most villainous- 
looking scoundrels I had ever seen.” We much fear that few 
persons with -halters round their necks or tied to the mouth of a 
gun ever strike the bystander in any other light. After roughing 
it amongst the Kaffirs, the author was surprised at the provision 
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made for a campaign in India. Not that a march through 
Rohilcund in the hot winds was comfortable when the furnace- 
blast of the day was followed by the still, oppressive night, and 
when privates were falling out of the ranks from sun fever or 
heat apoplexy. We are told of the inexperience of the general 
then in command, and his want of consideration for the soldier. 
But it is not easy to see how any one could prevent elephants 
from trumpeting and camels from grunting in the neighbourhood 
of a camp and in an enemy’s country, where every one must be in 
a state of ‘animated expectancy.” Dr. Munro dwells mournfully 
on the sufferings of the Rohilcund Field Force, and on the mis- 
management which cost us a valuable life in an attack on an 
obscure fort. But he should have given us the attractive side of 
the picture in an account of a march in peaceful times, in the cold 
sesson, through the Upper Provinces. He is wrong in thinki 
that such topics have no interest for the general reader. A medi 
man has every right to be heard when he lectures intending resi- 
dents in India about the care of their health, There is nothing 
very new or striking in his rules, but they are confirmed by 
the experience of others, and every civilian or soldier in India 
knows on an emergency how to play the part of a doctor. To be 
regular in your habits; not to starve and not to gorge yourself; 
to eat the best available food and drink the best light wines; to 
sleep under a punkah and as long into the morning as the crows 
and the glare will allow; to refrain from pegs and heavy 
luncheons ; to use the bath once, and even twice, a day; to take 
moderate exercise ; to find something to do in the heat or confine- 
ment—all this is sensible and sound, and by the observance of 
such regimen many men have ruled districts and provinces and 
have returned to enjoy health or independence at home. Indeed, 
it may be said that everybody in India, save the private soldier, 
has some work cut out for him. There are no loungers in the 
country, and even the subaltern can study the languages. But it 
is amusing to be told that “no man should ever lose an oppor- 
tunity of spending the whole of the hot season, or as much of it 
as he can, on the hills.” There are many officials who must work 
in the plains, hot weather and rains together, season after 
season, and never catch a glimpse of the snowy range, except on a 
holiday in October. All judicial and executive officers can only 
on their work at their respective It they go to the 

hills, they leave their offices behind them in the s. The 
migration to Simla of Viceroy and Council, Commander-in-Chief, 
Staff officers, and the heads or controllers of large departments, 
stands on a different footing. Their work can be done as effec- 
tively at Murree or Simla as at Calcutta or Lahore. “Touch 
with the people,” as it is termed, is always maintained by the 
District Officer and the Commissioner of Division. Dr. Munro ma 
be thankful for a notice of one or two errors of fact. The De = { 
Doon is 2,000, and not 3,000, feet above the level of the sea. Two 
places to which he assigns the titles of Chou and Burragaon are 
evidently chota and bara gaon, the little village and the big. And 
many an active sportsman would demur to the dictum that there 
is everywhere plenty of game in India. In many populous dis- 
tricts every acre is cultivated, and there is nothing left for the 
yaar but snipe in the marshes and depressions, and quail in 

cold weather crops. No more than a just tribute is paid to 
Indian administration when it is said that there the authorities 
know something about war, keep up establishments and material 
on a war footing, and take care of their troops, both European and 
native, in peace and war alike. We might add that the same 
authorities are fully aware of the paramount necessity of first en- 
forcing the law and maintaining order, while they are prepared to 
remedy any grievances really endured by the Ryots of the 
Deccan and the Santals of Bengal. 


MONASTIC LONDON.* 


R. STANHOPE has set himself a delightful task. We 

can imagine a student who has been plagued by some 

of the problems of English, and especially of London, history 
arising out of the monastic settlements which were so thickly 
dotted over the City, and who reads the title- of this little 
book, Monastic London: an Analytical & of the Monks and 
Monasteries within the Metropolitan Area during the Centuries 
1200 to 1600. Can anything, he asks, be more attractive? 
Visions of solved questions flit through his mind. Now he will 
be able to ascertain exactly the objects and successes of Prior 
Norman, and why Stowe him the first canon regular in all 
land. Now he will learn all about St. Martin's, and how 
the Abbey of Westminster was able to swallow up a house of 
secular priests. The exact connexion which existed between the 
Prioress of St. Helen’s and the Dean of St. Paul’s, and between 
the Prioress of Kilburn and the Abbot of St. Peter’s, will be 
set forth ; and there will probably be some simple and easy dis- 
crimination between the various kinds of friars, and some reason 
why certain districts are still called Austinfriars, or Blackfriars, 
or Crutchedfriare, or Whitefriars, or the Minories, while others 
have dropped their ancient designations. He hopes to see some- 
new about founders, and about the early charters and their 
medisval forgers ; and a glorious vision of the architecture of the 
conventual churches before the dissolution rises to his mind's eye. 
Can Mr. Stanhope reconstruct for us the Dominican church at 


Baynard’s Oastle, or realize the tall slender Sek the Augusti- 


nians? Oan he tell us if the nave of St. olomew’s really 
reached the square of Smitlifield, and if the buildings of the con- 
vent of the Holy Trinity extended to both sides of Aldgate? In 
short, any one who has even the most moderate acquaintance with 
the subject will expect from a book with such an “ argument” set 
out on its title-page, answers to some dozens of questions like 
those asked above; and there is no reason why, in& majority of 
cases, and in the present state of general knowledge of the habits 
and rules of the monastic and fraternal orders of the middle ages, 
not be answered. 

t the reader who expects anything of the kind from Mr. 
Stanhope will be disappointed. There is no analytical sketch. A 
dry list, with brief notes, occupying the last ae | pages, and 
bristling both with errors and misprints, is all he offers us. The 
first part, two-thirds, of the book is taken up with a readable but 
most confused and confusing account of monasticism in general, 
without any attempt to discriminate between the views and rules 
of the different orders, and without any special reference to 
London. We can hardly read a sentence without finding fault. 
Under the head of “ Officers, a fairly numerous host,” we are told 
that, “as heads or rulers of a monastic home, Abbots and Priors, 
except in cases of cathedrals, were usually considered synony- 
mous.” We might object to every a clause of this sentence, 
as well as to the sentence as a whole; but it is hardly worth 
while as regards London when we remember that before the end 
of the fourteenth century there was only one abbot in all 
the “ metropolitan area” ; and that after the establishment of the 
Cistercians on Tower Hill by Edward III. and the elevation of 
the Prior of Bermondsey, das were only three. One abbess 
only existed, and she ruled among a sisterhood of mendicants; 
but Mr. Stanhope makes no attempt to account for the a 
rent anomaly. ere is, in fact, nothing whatever new in 
enumeration of the houses except = is 
not easy to ize the great mayor ley, under the form 
of “ Gregory de Roched .”’ On the next page for ay carr 
we find “ purpresenture.” These are only samples. Mr. Stanhope’s 
introductory matter labours under the defect mentioned above. 
It is too general, and one would gather from reading it that 
the churches, houses, doctrines, and rules of all orders, whether 
of monks or friars, were much the same. Still, such as it is, 
and filling, as it does, two-thirds of the book, with hardly a 
reference to Monastic London, we may 8 better of it than 
of the London chapters. There is, in fact, an opening for a 
pve ge Anny book on this subject. We have hitherto been 
obliged blindly to follow the lead of Stow and Munday and 
such early authors, not to mention Dugdale and Widmore. Many 
documents have been discovered since their time to throw light 
on the history of the religious houses in London, and others 
in which they believed have been rejected as ——— A 
vast ef of authentic material is now accessible, and the- 
charters deeds which a hundred and fifty years ago had 
only been seen and scarcely understood by Newcourt are now 
catalogued and calendared. Perhaps in process of time Mr. 
Stanhope may see his way, retaining his present , with 
corrections, to give us a really full and trustworthy account of 
the — monasteries, ee and not a mere 
series of paragraphs containing only the old stereotyped accounts, 


LAW BOOKS.* 


M EMILE STOCQUART has prepared a version of Mr 
e Albert Dicey’s book on the Law of Domicile, published 
some years ago, for which he claims that it is at once a trans- 
lation into French and a second edition. Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Dicey’s original work are aware that it is an exhaustive 
and most ably arranged treatise upon that part of the law of 

land which concerns domicile. It is one of the earliest 

best of the existing books in which that part of so-called 
international law which is law but is not international is ex- 
pounded in a scientific spirit, and with a just appreciation 
of its real nature and relation to other parts of jurisprudence, 
ag adequately recognizes its value, both as an English 
law and as an endeavour to di the mists in which 
the confused thought of innumerable jurists has enveloped every- 
thing which has been treated of under the mi name 
of international law. He confesses in his preface that “ trés 
souvent, en effet, le juriste devient novateur”; and justl 
claims, with regard to the subject of his labours, that “il agit 
ici moins d'un ouvrage de pure doctrine que d’un code métho- 
dique de la common law et de la jurisprudence anglaise.” M. 
Stocquart’s work is something more than a mere translation, 
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He has, in the first place, apie, ig down to date by the incor- 
poration of decisions on the subject in English courts since the 
' publication of the original work in 1879; and he has shown in 
y Bm so considerable acquaintance with the doings of our Courts, 
and considerable skill in setting forth the substance of their de- 
cisions. Besides this he has added, wherever the importance 
of the topic seemed to him to deserve it, passages indicating 
his visw of the analogous French and ian law, which 
he supports by reference to the French and Belgian codes, 
and to cases decided in the Courts of those countries, The 
nt edition, therefore, besides being a statement of the 

lish law of domicile, is also to some extent a study in con- 
tem comparative jurisprudence. It is all the more to 
M. Stocquart’s credit that he never forgets the principle with 
which he sets out—that the subject of his discourse is municipal 
law in the strictest sense. Those parts of the work which are 
added by M. Stocquart are sufficiently distinguished by typo- 
hical devices from the translation of Mr. Dicey’s original book. 

e contents of the present volume are in three the nature 
of domicile, and how it is acquired and c ; the method of 
ascertaining a person's domicile ; the sorts of rights which depend 
upon domicile, and the status and capacity of persons who may 
be affected by it. M. Stocquart’s translation is, generally speak- 
ing, faithful and spirited. He may congratulate himself on having 
given to a valuable work further opportunities of usefulness both 
in England and on the Continent. 

After various projects and modifications of projects for the 
publication of new editions of different volumes of Bythewood’s 
Conveyancing, it has resulted that Mr. Vaizey has published an 

exhaustive treatise of his own on this large subject. In dealing 
with any branch of the law it is a problem of some delicacy 
how much of the whole body of English law it is desirable to 
treat and in what degree of detail it is desirable to treat it 
for the purpose of expounding the principal subject satisfactorily. 
Mr. Vaizey has taken a fairly wide range, and points out with 
justice that he might have made it oe e has dealt at 
some length with powers, and he has not said much about the 
om law relating to the execution and construction of wills. 
it is, his consists of two very large volumes; but 
there is nothing in it which any conveyancer may not find 
useful at any moment. It is only by use in practice that such 
works can really be tested; but, as far as merely critical ob- 
servation can go, Vaizey on Settlements appears to be a learned, 
exhaustive, well-written, and well-arranged compendium of a body 
of law almost as extensive as it is important. Mr. Vaizey’s gree 
contains some valuable observations upon the Titles and Land 
Transfer Bill lately introduced into Parliament by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, not necessarily (or in fact) for enactment, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. In particular, Mr. Vaizey criticizes with considerable 
vigour the pro to abolish estates tail. The Lord Chancellor, 
he says, “ did not show, and I do not understand, the connexion 
between these . poovieiene and the main purpose of the measure. 
The abolition of estates tail will greatly inconvenience those who 
pag a ereafter have to prepare settlements of land.” According 
to Mr. Vaizey, and, it may be added, to almost every other con- 
veyancer of eminence, these words “in tail male” are, in fact, a 
i = for a complicated thing which almost — 
owner of a large estate wants to do, which the authors of the Bi 
do not intend, or ae to intend, to prevent him from doing, 
and which it will be a work of great difficulty and complication 
to effect by paraphrases if this provision of the Bill should 
become law. It cannot be disputed that the more things a 
settlor or testator is ned, the more his 
property in it is; therefore ev ort method of doing a 
castiouler thing, with the pot and effect of which cen- 
turies of conveyancing, legislation, and litigation have made 
every conveyancer who knows his business familiar, is a thing 
valuable in itself to owners of property, and injurious—pro tanto 
—to nobody, and ought not to be done away with except for good 
cause clearly shown. Conveyancers are somewhat apprehensive 
of all reform, and cannot be expected to be indulgent to the efforts 
in legislation affecting them of a common lawyer whose dis- 
inguished ability has been hitherto shown for the most part in 
the discharge of functions with which they are not familiar. At 
the same time, it is greatly to be hoped that when the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill rea it will be so modified as not to evoke 
the severe and unanimous censure of persons qualified to 
> ~geony opinion on the subject with which it was greeted in 
7 


1887. 

We have received a second edition of Mr. Porter's book on 
all insurance except marine, This justifies Mr. Porter’s conduct 
in writing the book, and publishing the first edition two or three 
years ago. What was here said of it then was that it was rather 
well done, and that if it fulfilled a want, it would fulfil it in a 
manner creditable to Mr. Porter. That may be repeated now, 
with the difference that the conditional commendation may be 
made unconditional, 


UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS.* 
TT IKE other tender-hearted le, the anonymous author of 
Unspoken Thoughts is deeply distressed by the existence of 
evil in the world. Starvation, poverty, ye children, un- 
happy wives and maids unwed, are some of the harrowing themee 


* Unspoken Thoughts. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1887. 


of ic lamentation in this little volume of tuneful | in 
which, by the way, there is genuine poetry as well as the mere 
facility in verse-making, which is common enough. Mingled with 
the mournful singing we find also a good of indignant 
denunciation of tyrannic custom in the debasing conventions of 
society, the impressiveness of which is considerably mitigated 
@ persistent narrowness of vision and lack of humour. i 
Hunt tells us how he was once walking with Shelley in the streets 
of London, when his companion called his attention to the 
ravages of suffering visible in the faces of the passers-by, and 
Hunt consoled him somewhat by the reminder that pleasure con- 
tributed not a little to the evidences which the younger poet found 
to be so shocking. The moral of the anecdote admits of a far 
wider application to certain poems in Unspoken Thoughts. No 
person with eyes and sensibility can fail to be afflicted by the 
wrongs and woes feelingly sung by the poet; but the large per 
contra of healthy fortitude and pleasurable content is entirely 
ignored in these pages. Nay, more than this, the virtue of con- 
tentment, celebrated by Dekker in one of the sweetest, noblest, 
and most humanizing lyrics in all literature, is ridiculed as the 
badge of degradation and the symbol of slavery. To walk humbly, 
to be contented with your lot, to respect the decencies of life, to 
give to Cesar his a time-honoured = of a are, 
it seems, unworthy of honour, good enough for poor, ordinary 
folk, but fit only for the scorn of poets on whose brows the light 
of the dawn of the social millennium already quivers. 
Contentment! ’Tis a virtue, sages say— 
The “ trivial round and common task ” to ply, 
Nor for a wider walk of life to sigh 
Than we were born to; humbly, day by day, 
The proper meed of reverence to pay 
Our high-placed “ betters ”—not to kick and cry 
Against injustice, but to do or die 
As custom rules. Shall we that rule obey ? 
And the poet warmly replies “ Never!”—not while tyranny and 
want pen the he may be helped in their with 
the strong. We must deplore the logic of this conclusion, even 
while we applaud the sentiment. There is a larger measure 
grotesque inconsequence in two poems entitled “ A Wife's Pro- 
test” and “ An Old Maid’s Lament,” both of which strongly sug- 
gest a passage in the fourth book of the essay on Population by the 
genial economist Malthus, “An Old Maid’s Lament” shows 


the writer tc be a bad physiologist, though a tolerable poet. It 
might have moved Malthus to tears, for he expressly says, “ There 
are few women who might not have married in some way or 
other,” but in these days, when many women are old maids by 
choice, and to be praised therefor—though the author may not 
commend them—and many more live unmarried by the stern law 
of =v the sentiment of the poem is both strained 
i 


and un- 


To turn from these painful matters to other lyrics is both pleas- 
ing and profitable. In the opening poem, “‘ The Shadow,” the poet 
is, as some one said of Shenstone, a “ gentle elegiacal person,” whose 
sorrow is expressed with elegance and a gentlemanly avoidance of 
the vulgar — and noisy apostrophes common to our minor 
singers. Calm and mournful and dulcet are these pretty quatrains, 
palpably true, and full of sweet restraint :— 

There weep the dews and winds of winter blow; 
The soft breeze rustles in the bending grass ; 
The cold rain falls there, and the drifting snow— 
But tears fall not, nor lovers’ footsteps pass. 
Bees hum all day amid the young spring leaves ; 
The rooks caw loud from every elm-tree bough ; 
sparrows twitter in the old church eaves— 
But no voice cries for me or calls me now. 
Here is a night-piece, from “Nightfall in the Fens,” delicately 
presented and fraught with the thrill and mysterious influence of 
moonrise :— 
A faint dawn breaks on yonder sedge, and broadens in that bed of weeds; 
A bright disc shows its radiant edge ; the moon now rises from the reeds, 
Its level rays of silver glide across the steel-dark river tide. 
They burnish steel to silver bright—a mirror for an angel meet ; 
They bridge it with a bridge of light—fit pathway for an angel’s feet ; 
If angel feet and angel face haunt mortal creatures’ dwellingplace. 
A graver note is struck in “Sic Vos non Vobis,” a poem notable 
for chastened reticence of style and a strain of pessimism that does 
not degrade the quiet pathos of the song, and notable also for its 
successful handling of a stanza we do not remember to have seen in 
modern yoo since Byron's elegy on Thyrza. “ Listening,” on 
the other , is a metrical venture that is decidedly unhappy :— 
O what wailing sadness 
That no tongue may tell, 
What enraptured 
In those wild notes dwell— 
Bliss and anguish both—divine, ineffable. 
Here, apart from the Suatenen, one, the want of an alexandrine 
is ruinous, and the result ly accords with the nicety of ear 
the author betrays in most of the poems. Compared with the 
ral excellence of the verse, such slips are slight indeed, sven 
as the defects in what appears to be a first attempt of a new 
writer are outweighed by merits that are equally obvious. The 
real distinction of the volume lies in the fact that the poet si 
out of the abundance of the heart, and, on the whole, the song is 
fresh and invigorating. 
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DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.—VOL. XIL* 


OOK, with or without a final e, and Cooper are, as far as our 
observation , the names which muster strongest in this 
volume of the Dictionary of National Biography. Chief among 
some thirty bearers of the name of Cooper stands Anthony 
Ashley, first Earl of Shaftesbury, to whom nearly twenty 
are allotted. His biographer, Mr. Osmund Airy, has drawn chiefly 
from two sources, the Shaftesbury Papers in the Record Office, 


and the Life by the late Mr. Christie, that most successful of of 


modern rehabilitations. The nt writer does not hold a brief 
for Shaftesbury, but his leanings are evidently towards the favour- 
able view taken by Christie rather than towards the unfavourable 
one of a more recent biographer, Mr. Traill. He cites, however, 
with approbation the last-named writer's remarks upon the modern 
of character presented by Shaftesbury—the foreshadowing in 
Bo of “the modern demagogue, the modern party leader, and the 
modern Parliamentary debater.” Demagogues and party leaders 
in all ages are apt not to be exactly models of rectitude; and Mr. 
Airy does not disguise the fact that in these capacities Shaftesbury 
did some very bad things. On the whole, Shaftesbury’s support 
of the Bill prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle seems most 
to disturb and perplex the biographer, because it was “in direct 
contradiction to his [Shaftesbury’s] former strongly expressed 
views on trade.” We confess that we leave off with the feeli 
that, though Mr. Airy forbears to pronounce judgment, the logical 
result of his admissions is that Shaftesbury, as a politician, was a 
scoundrel, “The temptation to use” the then prevailing frenzy 
about the Popish Plot as a “means of avenging himself upon his 
enemies was probably irresistible; that he could have believed in 
the plot is impossible.” A man who finds such a temptation irre- 
sistible is a scoundrel—unless we adopt Mr. Traill’s sarcastically 
charitable suggestion that a political partisan, so soon as he is 
ese the battle-field of politics, becomes the victim of moral 
ucination. 
The third Earl of Shaftesbury, he of the “ Characteristics,” 
whom many respectable people persistently confound with his 
grandfather the politician, is treated of by the Editor; and the 


seventh Earl, the philanthropist of our own day, finds an appre- | P* 


ciative biographer in Professor Blaikie. Of the Cowpers, the 
most interesting is the poet, of whom the Editor supplies an ex- 
cellent biography. The articles on the dramatist Oongreve and 
the poets Cowley and Orabbe are likewise the Editor’s work. 
Canon Overton's biography of Bishop Cosin is, to those who care 
to understand the characters and views of Anglican churchmen in 
the seventeenth century, well worth reading. It might, however, 
have been somewhat fuller with regard to Cosin’s troubles in 1628 
and 1629. Thus there is no allusion to the attempt to charge Cosin 
with attacking the Royal Supremacy, or to the notice taken of it in 
the House of Commons. A few words on the subject might have 
been given, with a reference to Professor S. R. Gardiner’s History. 
Speaking of Professor Gardiner, we here notice his short arti 
upon Conn, the Papal agent at the Court of Henrietta Maria. 
In the article upon Abiezer Coppe, a fanatical Ranter of the 
Commonwealth period, the author (Rev. Alexander Gordon) 
would have done well to indicate where the first of “the two 
ordinances against blasphemy, of 10 May and 9 Aug. 1650,” is 
to be found, as the only ordinance of the earlier date which 
Scobell acknowledges is directed, not against blasphemy, but 
against adultery and kindred sins. There isa still earlier ordi- 
nance “ for punishing Blas ies and Heresies,” dated May 2, 
1648. Miles Coverdale, who, though “not a figure of mar. 
historical interest,” will always be remembered as the man who 
first made a complete translation of the Scriptures into English, 
is dealt with by Mr. Tedder in a laborious article showing much 
bibliographical research. Mr. Hunt writes with evident liking of 
William Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury in the days of 
Richard IL, and defends him against Dean Hook’s accusation of 
being “influenced by party, not principle.” Another of Mr. 
Hunt's oniets is Marshal Conway, a man of considerable merits, 
though, as his biographer admits, “by no means so remarkable” 
as his cousin and sworn friend Horace Walpole makes him out to 
be. Mr. S. L. Lee's yume of the antiquary Sir Robert 
Cotton—or Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, as he called himself, in 
memory of his ancestral connexion with the royal Bruces—is 
oo y valuable, because as yet “Cotton's life has never been 

written.” The article includes notices of Cotton’s successors 
in the baronetcy, and an account of the fortunes and misfortunes 
of his library. To painters the most ae pases in the book 
will be those which are given to Constable an vid Cox, who 
both have Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse for their biographer. Copley is 
undertaken by Sir Theodore Martin, who also contributes life 
of Copley’s more illustrious son, Lord Lyndhurst. 

Early Irish history receives some elucidation in this volume. 
There are ki nn of the “ Hundred Battles,” Cormac Mac 
Art, Cormac of Cashel; there are saints, with names equally 
unfamiliar to English ears—Oondlaed, and Corbmac, and Corpre 
Cromm ; and there is Conn-na-mbocht, Bishop of Clonmacnois, 
and head of the Culdees, who, we learn, were in Conn’s time 
(e. 1059) an order devoted chiefly to the care of the poor and the 
sick. ‘hese articles, with one exception—that on Cormac of 
Cashel, which is by Dr. Norman Moore—are contributed by the 
Rev. Thomas Olden. To a later period of history belongs John 


* Dictionary of National Bi . Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vol. X11. Conder Craigie. London : Elder, & Co. 1887, 


de Courci, the ueror of Ulster, and a favourable specimen of 
the Norman in Ireland. “The facts of his life have been lost in 
a maze of legend,” through which the biographer, Mr. Round, 
does his best, in a careful and critical article, to clear the way, 
ing sundry fictions which are still dear to peerage compi 
Stephens’s account of the part taken by the first Marquess 
Cornwallis—a man whose history is connected with America, 
Sp sng France, as well as —in carrying the Irish Act 


nion, 
We began by mentioning that Oook alias Cooke was a name 
well represented—to the extent of fifty and odd entries. The 
most notable of the clan is the circumnavigator Captain Cook, 
who, like other naval men, is assigned to Professor Laughton. 
There is a minor Captain Cooke, whose permanent occupation was 
musical, but who earned his captaincy by fighting for —— 
Charles, and no doubt was proud of it, as he retained the ti 
after he had laid down the sword and resumed the lute. After 
the Restoration he received the appointment of Master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, where he himself had been trained 
asa chorister, His biographer, Mr. Barclay Squire, whose con- 
tributions to the early history of music in England should have 
been noticed before now, remarks that “Cooke’s merits as a 
teacher must have been very great, for he taught nearly all the 
composers who were the glory of the English school of the Resto- 
ration. Blow, Wise, Humfrey, and Purcell were all his pupils.” 
Pepys, while awe | Cooke's music, was, after his manner, 
critically observant of his foibles:—“A vain coxcomb he is, 
though he sings and com sowell.” It is somewhat confusing, 
as Mr. Squire observes, that Pepys was also much allied with one 
Captain Cocke, a merchant and contractor. In one of the 
sages from the Diary (22nd of November, 1661), which is 
quoted as mentioning “ Captain Cook” (there is no rule about the 
final letter), Mynors Bright’s edition of Pepys reads “Captain 
Cocke,” and we incline to believe that Oocke is the meant. 
Mr. Squire also follows the old reading of “ 4s. of icians,” 
which in Bright’s edition is corrected to “ 40s, to the musicians ”"— 
a much more serious matter to Pepys and the others who had to 

y it. The quotation from Pepys here dated 16 September 
(1662) should, according to Bright and the first Braybrooke 
edition, be 14 September; and that from Evelyn should be as- 
signed to the year 1654, not 1655. It would be unnatural in us 
to leave the name of Cook without a mention of John Douglas 
Cook, the tirst editor of the Saturday Review. 


GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


HE a of an lish “Baedeker” is an in i 

the Leipsic publisher's Continental handbooks have long been 
common, and there has been for some time a London Baedeker ; 
but the inclusion of Great Britain in one volume of the series is 
a new and rather a daring attempt. It would probably have been 
wiser to exclude Scotland, which is very inadequately treated, 
and which, as the editor, Mr. J. F. Muirhead, admits, will want 
extending at some future time. But this is almost the only defect 
of plan that we have to It is, nce 

lan, and in the patient ingenious devising pting o 

to carry out that plan, that the 

excellence of the Baedeker series consists. The ordinary gui 
book has always been, and, despite the great improvements 
recently introduced, still is, in many cases a model of what it 
should not be—information scanty and ill arranged, talkee-talkee 
of the most valueless character taking the place of the informa- 
tion that ought to be given, bad style, feeble en all manner of 
evil things. The great series of Murray in England and Joanne 
in France escaped these defects, but still erred somewhat in mad 

of bulk and of occasionally slighting the simple, homely detai 

i indications of streets and post-offices and banks, points 
where to look on this side of the way and on that—which the 


cal ingenuity in adapting means to ends. The result is the average 
Baedeker guide, which, if by no means perfect, is certainly “ bad 


ae England and Wales” at 
The book contains nearly six pages, packed, according 


* Baedeker’s Great Britain. Leipsic: Baedeker. London: Dulau. 
Durrant’s Handbook for Essex. By M. Christy. Chelmsford: Durrant, 
London: Simpkin & Marshall. 

Thorough Guides—Ireland. Part I. By M. J. B. Baddeley. Scotland, 
Fifth edition. By M. J.B. Baddeley. London: Dulan. 

ABC Guide to the United States, Canada, and Merico, By B. 
Bradshaw. London: Triibner. 

Rustic Walking Routes. First Series. Second edition. London: 
Philip. 

Walks in Epping Forest. By Percy Lindley. London: 123 Fleet 
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Picturesque Wales. By Godfrey Turner. London: Adams. 
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modern traveller, who neither “ lords it nor loiters it,” in Latimer’s 
words, like the old voyager in state, chiefly requires. To hit the ; 
exact thing wanted was a success suited toa German. It did not | 
want taste or genius, but immense patience and a certain methodi- 4 
| to | for its purpose, system 
| by the excellent series of Thorough Guide to English Districts, 
| edited by Messrs. Baddeley and Ward; but these enterprising 
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to the usual Baedeker devices, with so much matter that probably 
three large octavos of the “any gentleman's library” kind would 
hardly hold more. About sixty pages are occupied by prelimin 
’ matter, and exactly half of this is devoted to a sketch of Engl 
architectural history by Mr. Freeman. In itself we do not know 
that Mr. Freeman has ever done a better piece of work, his know- 
ledge of the subject being almost exhaustive and quite at his 
fingers’ ends, while the scale, the purpose, and the absence of any 
possible polemical sub-purpose have kept down his besetting sins 
of far-fetched allusiveness, of writing about it and about it, and of 
ting with heretics and infidels in season and out of season. 
Tn fact, the thing is so good that it ought to be published se 
rately ; and the only possible criticism on it of an unfavourable 
sort is that a single monograph of the kind among mere notes on 
other subjects quite as important and germane to the matter is a 
little unsymmetrical. But that is not Mr. Freeman's fault. Some 
of these minor notes might with great advantage have had divided 
among them the space given to the notice, at once inadequate and 
superfluous, bestowed upon Scotland. But, when we come to the 
guide itself, we have little but praise for it. We have examined 
minutely some half-dozen different sections dealing with places 
with which we are intimately familiar, and the fewness and small 
importance of the faults which we find are both remarkable, as the 
very mention of some will show. The beauty of the High Street 
of Southampton (which is hardly “curved ”) is a good deal under- 
rated, The preliminary canter which the bibulous inhabitant of 
Sark used to take before daring the Coupée was, according to the 
better version, along a dismounted gun, not a tree-trunk (it is not 
clear how a tree-trunk could have got there, and there are plenty 
of guns). It is quite true that “ the large red building adjoining” 
the Chetham Hospital at Manchester is “ the mar school of 
which De Quincey was an alumnus,” but the traveller will make a 
= mistake if he thinks that De Quincey was ever inside the 
rge red building. On the same page an “ oblong ” has, we think, 
more than three sides. The story of Gray and the fire-escape, if 
told at all, might have been told a little more fully under Peter- 
house; and Mr. George Brodrick has got no “e” in his name. 
But these are “ Sma’ sums, sma’ sums,” as Bailie Jarvie says. 

We are always particularly glad to welcome! ocal handbooks by 
focal writers and publishers. The regular guidebook writer who is 
- a on” to write in a London series sometimes has advantages 
of style and method, but he is inevitably for the most part 
ignorant of the ins and outs of his subject, and often treats it in a 

rfunctory manner. Therefore, we are glad to receive Mr. 

hristy’s Essex. We cannot, however, think that he has been 
well advised in choosing the dictionary or gazetteer arrangement 
for it. To this arrangement there are two grave objections, made 
gtaver by the fact that there is no index. In the first place, all 
continuity of description of neighbourhood and landscape is made 
impossible at a stroke. It may be, and no doubt is, by no means 
easy to arrange the other or route treatment, so that it shall not 
be exposed to the charge of omission, but it can be done, and ought 
to be done. The second fault is, that even for purposes of mere 
reference on single points it is utterly unsatisfactory. For instance, 
‘we will take one famous and one obscurer example. A man looks 
for Audley End, and he finds “a station in Wendens Ambo 
parish, and two miles from the mansion of that name.” Thinking 
that the parochial arrangement may be pursued, and is here 
referred to, he turns to Wendens Ambo, and finds nothing about 
the house except that there is “a pleasant walk” to it. Only ona 
third try (with nothing to guide him to it), at “Saffron Walden,” 
does he find what he wants. Or he wants to find Otes, the 
vanished mansion of the Mashams, and intimately associated with 
Cudworth and Locke. Here, unless he remembers that it is in the 
parish of High Laver (which, if he wants information at all, it is 
a hundred to one that he does not know or remember), he must 
read the whole book through to find what he wants. The addition 
of an index would not remedy the first defect, but it would 
remedy the second, and Mr. Christy had better set about it at 
once. For at present the really abundant and valuable in- 
formation which he gives is in too many cases simply in- 
accessible. 

What may be called the second crop of the 1887 guide-books 
offers another book of considerable interest—the new part of the 
Thorough Guides, dealing with the North of Ireland. The fifth 
edition of the Scotland, in the same excellent series, does not, so 
far as we notice, offer anything new except the usual and neces- 

corrections, though the book seems a little fatter than it used 
to be. In taking Ireland to be his province Mr. Baddeley has 
made a bolder start than hitherto. Among the innumerable woes 
of the distressful country we do not know whether its own inha- 
bitants would include the fact that, with the exception of the 
inevitable Murray, English guide-books to the isle of saints and 
shillelaghs are very few and very poor. To tell the truth, we do 
not know that there is a better than Thackeray's, though that 
is not formally a guide-book at all, and is getting on for tifty 
— old. To meddle with anything Irish is awkward; but Mr. 

deley is now so old a hand ai this work, and has made it so 
much of a specialty, that he ought to have no difficulty in keeping 
off dangerous ground when possible, and crossing it boldly 
when necessary. The present instalment covers all north of 
& line drawn from Dublin through Mullingar to Sligo, thus 
including the two most important towns in Ireland, but com- 
paratively little tourist country except the Giant's Causeway, 
the other show places of the North coast, the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and Lough Erne. Among the few faults 


of this excellent series, not the least is a slight tendency to over- 
estimate the “ tourist point of view,” and to forget that there are 
at least some travellers and guide-buyers who do not limit their 
investigations to places mentioned in the railway excursion fi 
sheets. This pat mre somewhat hampers Mr. Baddeley ; yet he. 
has produced a very interesting book, and one which, now that it 
is becoming the fashion to visit Ireland, ought to have a good 
audience. He will of course be denounced as a b. b. b. Saxon for 
the remarks which he makes in his preface (as ‘every faithful tra- 
veller has made before him) on the fatal sleevelessness and sluttish- 
ness which mar the pleasure of Irish travel, on the total disappear- 
ance of “ rollick,” and so forth. But for the most part he has 
avoided all vexed questions, and been sternly matter-of-fact. If 
the chronicling of the nettles at Clones (for ourselves we rather 
like nettles) and the gaudiness of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Armagh offends anybody, Mr. Baddeley will doubtless say “ Let 
him be offended.” ’ 

An A BO guide to the whole North American continent, or 
nearly the whole, in three hundred pocketable pages must necessarily 
be of the summariest. A really astonishing amount of information, 
however, s rly well arranged and printed, is given in 
B. Bradshaw's A B C to this extensive order. It is far the 
handiest guide to its subject that we have seen, and one of the 
most practical. 

We spoke well of Mr. Evans's Rustic Walking Routes, Part IL, 
not long ago, and we are glad to see that his first part has got into 
a second edition, We have seen new editions of Mr. Godfrey 
Turner's ial Guide to the Cambrian Railways and of Mr. 
Percy Lindley’s Walks in Epping Forest, both of which we have 
commended of old and still commend. 


VERT DE VERT’S CAREER.* 


“ 4 bp circumstances related in the following pages are not 

fictitious, but mostly derived from my own experience, I 
have, as the reader will observe, grouped and connected them, 
and occasionally added some embellishments.” Thus speaks the 
author of Vert de Vert’s Eton Days, with commendable brevity, 
but not altogether without obscurity. The volume which is so 
tersely introduced to the observant reader contains about one 
hundred pages referring to Eton, and nearly twice as many deal- 
ing with a variety of apparently miscellaneous topics. However, 
since all, or nearly all, the incidents described are “ grouped and 
connected,” besides being derived from experience, there must be 
some single thread running through the whole, and it is natural 
to surmise that that thread is the identity of Vert de Vert. 
With consummate art—for it is art which effectually conceals 
itself—the author has made his hero, who is essential to the unity 
of the book, occupy an inconspicuous place in its Fn om hile 
linking together a number of apparently disjointed papers, Vert 
de Vert plays but a humble part in each. In some, indeed, it is 
not easy to guess what is the subordinate function which he 
discharges. The chief duty of the critic is to track Vert de Vert 
through his obscure wanderings, to analyse his leading charac- 
teristics, to detect his unmentioned manceuvres, and to reconstruct 
his career. 

One thing is perfectly certain. Vert de Vert went to Eton. 
He was there for some five years—about 1850. But it must be 
confessed that either Vert de Vert’s Eton career was singularly un- 
eventful or he was not an observant boy. He tells us but little, 
and that little is not new. Of course he describes Spankie. All 
writers on the Eton of that date describe Spankie. Spankie sold 
pies. He was @ shiny and rather unctuous man. He dearly loved 
a lord. He was loquacious and respected. But it needed no Vert 
de Vert to tell us this. He has nothing new to say about 
Spankie ; nor, indeed, about anything else. Of Oppidan dinner; 
of the Christopher; of “ cellar”; of wet-bobbing; of shirking ; 
of daily saying lessons; of Montem, which he never saw; of 
Pop to which he never belonged ; of habitual idleness; of Keate ; 
of Cookesley (who was his tutor); and of other time-honoured 
Eton themes, he tells about one-tenth part of what everybody 
knew before. As to the personal feats of Vert de Vert at Eton, 
it is hard to gather much. He was apparently a wet-bob; 
and there is reason to believe that he developed into a swell and 
got into sixth form. He greatly loved an idle summer day. 
Of his tastes, abilities, pursuits, or friendships nothing more is 
said, whether because he had none, or for some more subtle 
reason. He had some frolicsome companions though; and he 
was occasionally hoaxed. The most brilliant hoax he could 
recollect was somewhat as follows. A stained window was 
to be repaired, and the boys were called on to subscribe, “I 
say, Vert,” said a witty fellow, “you'll have to stump up five 
shillings for the window.” “No,” replied Vert de Vert, evidently 
an economical boy, “I do not think I shall give more than 
half a crown.” Next day the wag came, and told Vert de Vert 
that the Captain of the House was collecting the s ions. 
“You must go and give him your half-crown without y,” 
added the hoaxer, sententiously enough. So Vert de Vert went 
and gave his half-crown, and the captain took it, after some hesi- 
tation, with an odd smile; and then it turned out that all the 
other boys had given five shillings, and Vert de Vert asked to be 
allowed to give another half-crown, and he was allowed to and 
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did; and that was all. But Vert de Vert never forgot that cruel 


practical joke. 

Suddenly the reader turns a page in the narrative of Vert de 
Vert’s Eton days, and behold, instead of mere Eton gossip, there 
is . This is probably the author's ingenious way of letting 
jd pane’ know that, on leaving school, Vert de Vert became a 
poet. Itis to be hoped that many of his poems did not begin 
with such inharmonious lines as “ Half a crown of George the 
Third’s long reign.” Such samples of his muse as are given are 
not very good , but they breathe a spirit of hearty patriot- 
ism and constitutionalism which inclines us to be a little blind to 
Vert de Vert’s faults, if he had any. 

The next episode is dark and strange; commonplace enough, 
behgeating in its bearing upon the character and career of Vert 
de Vert. A lovely damsel was betrothed to one man and beloved 
by another. The lover obtained an interview with the damsel 
with the assistance of her maid, and persuaded her that she did 
not love her intended husband—as, indeed, she did not, though 
he was both good and rich. To the disgust of her family she 
broke off the engagement at the last moment. More interviews 
followed, and finally the young woman eloped with the lover. 
The episode then ends abruptly. Now the damsel was called 
Dora Millington, the lover Purvis, and the fiancé Jervis. The 
similarity of the two latter names is ingeniously utilized in a half- 
eomic incident, But 

Where, oh where 

Was Vert de Vert ? 
Two h suggest themselves. Either Vert de Vert’s 
biographer has given us an example of the prose works by which 
his hero eked out the scanty earnings of a poet, or Vert de Vert, 
for no good purpose, was masquerading as Purvis. 

We are inclined to adopt the latter hypothesis, and further to 
conclude that the false Purvis, after supplanting Jervis, deserted 
his wife, and became a brigand. There are some stories of 
brigandage in Italy, in which the English sufferers are plainly 
identified, and are demonstrably not Vert de Vert; Vert de Vert, 


then, must have been a brigand. After masquerading as Purvis, 
Loe ueraded as Marco, And Dora sighed alone, deserted by 
mate. 


We are next introduced to two young ladies interchanging con- 
fidences on the subject of offers of marriage. It appears that 
each has received one that very day. The doublefaced proposer is 
called Mr. T——. It would bardly have been plainer to call him 
Mr. ——T or indeed Mr. V—. 

Perhaps the most mysterious part of the book is the narra- 
tive of a yachting tour which occupies its last 120 pages. 
Vert de Vert is not mentioned. The owner of the yacht is plainly 
no other than the worthy biographer, who then perhaps made the 

uaintance of his subject. h passenger is fully described ; 
so is every member of crew. But Vert de Vert is not among 
them. Perhaps he was lying below all the while. Perhaps he 
was hired poet of the expedition and wrote the verses with which 
the narrative is diversified. He must have been somewhere about, 
for the yachting expedition is not worth recording, except for the 
of illustrating Vert de Vert’s character. The adventures 
of the tourists were of a somewhat commonplace, though not un- 
interesting, kind, until they reached Cherbourg. There they 
tarried awhile, and were unintentional witnesses of a tragedy. A 
gu called Louise was the heroine of it, and a close for 
misfortunes is to be found in Adam Bede, She was im- 
ee condemned, respited, released, and kindly received by 
iends, among whom she died broken-hearted without revealin 
the name of her worst enemy. Louise, her employers, and 
those who bestirred themselves in her behalf are duly named and 
identified ; but— 
Where, oh where 
Was Vert de Vert ? 


DONCASTER.* 


XOCEPT that the book is heavy to hold, we have es fee 

to bring against a most interesting, modest, careful, and, 

so far as we can judge, accurate history of a country town of 
undoubted Roman origin. Within a circle of ten miles round 
Doncaster faint evidences of an even earlier occupation have 
been found, and there are pit dwellings on the limestone slopes 
to the north and north-west. A Roman road passed through 
Doncaster, and a ford across the Don was defended by a cas- 
trum. But the Roman name, if Mr. Tomlinson is right, was 
Danum, and as late as the time of Camden “the flat of a large 
tower ” was still visible. Leland likewise saw dykes, and con- 
jectures that when the church was built “ much of the Ruines of 
the Castelle was taken for the fundation, and the filling of the 
Waulles of it.” A lady, who bore the picturesque name of “ Geva 
of the Castle,” is mentioned in a deed of the fourteenth century. 
Roman remains of the usual kind have been found in digging 
foundations; but, unlike Lincoln, Doncaster can show nothing 
aboveground as still standing. Mr. Tomlinson is probably wrong 
in supposing that the Saxon invaders made use of the Roman 
fortifications ; but we can quite agree with him when he says that 
“a Saxon town, with its imported institutions and Christian 
church, did arise and occupy the site of Roman Danum.” Yes, 
and we also infer that the chief use to which these Saxons put the 
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fort would be, as Leland suggests, to make “a fundation” for the 
church. But before the church came, Doncaster was the scene of 
many important events, in which the heathen had a prominent 
place, and after it was built Penda and Cadwallo burnt it. After 
the establishment of the West Saxon Kings over all England Don- 
caster seems to have been held nominally by what Mr. Tomlinson 
calls “ Earldermen,” and was included in the soke of Hexthorpe, 
where the lord’s “aula” (why not “hall”?) stood. Godwin had. 
it and Tosti, and after the Conquest William gave it to Robert of 
Mortaign. Doncaster shared in the great harrying of Northum- 
bria ; but in the twelfth century it had recovered, and Richard I. 
granted it, like many other places, a charter, which, like few 
other places, it still preserves. Mr. Tomlinson sees in this charter. 
& confirmation rather than a grant of privileges; but, as he omits 
to tell us whether at the time Doncaster was held directly of the 
King, or still belonged to the lord of Hexthorpe, we cannot form 
an opinion as to the conjecture. Richard gave the burgesses 
the soke of “ Danecastre” to have and to hold at the “ancient 
rent,” which looks as if they had it already, and were already 
organized into some kind of commune. But the charter did not 
give manorial freedom ; for we find a long line of lords of the 
manor of Hexthorpe, Frossards and Mauleys, down to Peter de 
Mauley, the seventh of his name. They, however, were “ never 
answerable to the Crown for the fee farm of Doncaster.” There 
were merchant guilds already at Winchester, Bath, London, and 
other places, and there may have been something of the kind at 
Doncaster. 

The author tells us little or nothing about the Church, which 
he reserves for another book ; but probably the Church history, 
fully examined, might throw some light on the municipal question, 
Unfortunately, after hovering round it for several pages, Mr. 
Tomlinson boldly plunges in at last, and tells us, of course, but 
as usual without a word of proof, that “ we may fairly trace the 

of our town government in the Municipia of Roman origin.” 

‘o defend this position he is obliged to ask, in a footnote, if 
the town really did suffer so terribly in the harrying of North- 
umbria. But let any local historian, however careful and pains- 
taking he may be, once get this absurd idea into his mind, and 
history must be made to fit it; or, if not, so much the worse for 
history. There cannot be the least doubt, as we pointed out 
above, that the Saxons did not use the Roman fortifications of 
Doncaster, and it is equally certain that neither Doncaster nor 
of its neighbours escaped the vengeance of William after 1 
Yet Mr. Tomlinson, to adopt a Roman origin for the municipality, 
finds it difficult to explain “ why this town’s individuality” should 
be wholly ignored in the Domesday Survey. Let him give up his 
Roman origin, and this difficulty, with others of his own manu- 
unicipal records, we find much 

ing on to the munici we find much to entertain 
us in Mr. Tomlinson’s There is a sternness about some of 
the entries which is pr shocking ; yet a little of the same 
straightforwardness in governing seems to be badly wanted at the 
—s day. The records are very full and complete, and Mr, 
omlinson has done well to give us such copious extracts. We 
read of how they made a ducking-stool for scolds at the end of a 
pole sixteen yards lo In 1631 3¢. is given by the Mayor “ to 
a peace young fellow,” and the same “to one that led the cart 
when Maw daughter was carted.” In the following year “ Adam's 
wife” takes her daughter to London “to be cured "—they had 
faith in those days—“ of the King’s evill,” and receives 2s. 6d. 
from the Mayor towards the expenses of the journey. Man 
curious entries relate to the great Civil War. Separatists sho 
read the list of expenses to which a little provincial town was put 
in such times, It might cool their ardour for fomenting rebellion. 
6l. 138. 4d. were paid in September 1640 for maintaining soldiers 
at York, equal to at least ten times as much nowadays; but this 
is only one of many similar payments about this time. There 
were “ pong or proclamations, to be paid for, and billets, and 
pints of sack, and wounded soldiers, and oe other expensive 
items, There are many entries connected with the passage of 
“the Scotch armye” in 1646. In 1649 we read of 2s. 6d. spent 
in “ whipping three rogues, and for a man to hold them”; and in 
the following year there is a series of entries relating to Dorothy 
Lindley, whose offence is named below. First, Richard Hampton 
receives 1s. for keeping her. Next, Is. is spent “ towards her 
relief.” Then 4d. is paid to “ John Dean for whipping her ” ; and, 
finally, we read of the expenditure of 8d. “for going to Palethorpe 
for Dorothy Lindley, who left her child on the highway.” Four- 
nce seems to have been the regular charge for flogging women. 

n 1659 the beadle receives that sum “ for whipping Jane Lightly, 
a felon,” and Robert Ayre, for keeping her twelve days in prison, 
has an allowance of 1s. 8d. In a rental of 1679 there is a 
mysterious entry:—“The Earle of Kingston for a flarme rent 
forth of the parsonage called Gavel Kind p. ann... 2s.” Mr, 
Tomlinson gives us no note or information as to gavelkind in 
Doncaster, He might, perhaps, did he but know it, have found 
pee evidences of antiquity in such a custom than any theory, 

owever flattering to the civic mind, of a Roman origin for the 
municipality. 

One naturally turns, in a history of Doncaster, to see if there is 
an adequate account of the St. Leger. We find some very early 
lists of horses and their owners. In 1776 it was ordered by the 
Corporation that “ the setting out and direction of making a new 
course for the races on Doncaster Common shall be referred 


to the Marquis of Rockingham, Peregrine Wentworth uire, 
James Farrer Esquire, Anthony St. Leger sod 
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Walbanke Childers Esquire.” Stand tickets were sold at 5s. 7d. 
were made of silver, and some of them are still in force, and 
have “been demised like any other personal effect.” Seventy- 
' one of these tickets were discovered in 1884 in a closet in one 
of the municipal offices; but they were defaced, and sold to — 
for the Mansion House, Tickets are worth as much as 25 
was great opposition in 1850 to the civic encouragement of 
the September Meeting; and Mr. Tomlinson gives many inter- 
esting particulars und some amusing anecdotes, though he does 
not offer us any systematic account of Doncaster races or of the 
“ St. ,’ a name, by the way, which does not appear in the 
index. We expected at least a complete list of the winners ; 
but Mr. Tomlinson evidently thinks such things beneath the 
dignity of history. The doings of the town council down almost, 
if not quite, to the present day, as regards water supply, drain- 
al the sale of timber are more important in his sight. The 
er part of the book is by far the most entertaining, in con- 
sequence; and Mr. Tomlinson, though, like any Yorkshireman, 
he evidently loves a good horse, yet withholds from us exactly 
the kind of information we expect in such a book as this. The 
worst of it is that, when he comes to treat of the Church, as he 
promises in another volume, it will scarcely be possible for him 
to supply the omission of the Leger wiuners, unless, indeed, the 
“St.” is alleged as a title. The index is full of strange entries, 
while many which we expect are not to be found. Under 
“ Jealousy,” for example, we are referred to a notice of the 
Norman Conqueror and his barons; under F we have “ Further 
extensions and alterations in the race-course,” a subject few of 
us would look for there; under L, “ Large number of seedling 
plants ordered by the Corporation”; and under Q, “ Question 
of purifying the water supply.” There is much amusement to be 
derived from a brief examination of this part of Mr. Tomlinson’s 


very pleasant book. 


FOOTBALL AND CRICKET.* 


Vere is nothing strictly new about cricket in the manual 
ublished by the Religious Tract Society. We have heard 
Mr. Pycroft’s anecdotes, Dr. Grace's advice, and the homilies of 
the excellent “Old Buffer” as often as the arguments for and 
against Home Rule. To introduce sacred names in the preface 
and conclusion is the device of the Religious Tract Society. This 
is a novelty, but not a novelty of the right sort. Indeed, the 
rformance has a perfunctory air, and may be due to a wish to 
ing religion, somehow, into a book published by a Society that 
is religious. Cricket is an excellent game, but gathers no glory 
from being mixed up with short tracts. There is no reason in 
the world why the Society should not publish books on sports. 
But there are reasons of taste and of religion for not prefacing a 
work on balls and bats with prefaces about conversion and 
ilogues about ie There is a time for everything, and these 
ings are out of time and out of place. As to the matter of the 
book, there is little to be said. It is all quite familiar. There is 
a tendency to avoid precise dates and citation of exact authorities. 
Boys will be indifferent to this, but the laxness annoys a cricketing 
critic or a critical cricketer. 

There is rather less about religion in the preface to the volume 
on Football. To speak of “ permeating football with the Christ- 
like spirit” is, to us, an extremely distasteful way of writing. 
The author manifestly means no ; but he certainly lacks 
taste. The book offers a sketch of mediwval football which is 
far from exhaustive. Dr. Irvine, an eminent Scotch player, cele- 
brated for his bulldog tenacity, discourses clearly ond pleasantly 
on the Rugby game. The account of a “maul” is perfectly 
Homeric, and explains that complicated and tedious institution. 
Dr. Irvine’s contribution is a model of this kind of work. Foot- 
ball has not the classic and poetic interest of cricket ; but that is 
not the Doctor's fault; he makes the best of his materials. 
Don't play, he says, like some boys “at a school I well knew,” 
who gave you “the impression that they would rather you won 
than they.” That was never the way to tackle Dr. Irvine, though 
that is doubtless the altruistic mode of playing football. Mr. 
Alcock writes on Association Football. Nobody writes on either 
the Field or the Wall game at Eton or on Winchester football. 
An extremely spirited and patriotic bit of verse comes from the 
Otago Football Annual, The religious bit at the end of the book 
is shorter than in the book on Cricket. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LL students of Quinet’s works and life know with what zeal 

and devotion his second wife—now his widow—has given 
herself up to the task of celebrating his memory. We have, if 
we do not mistake, hinted before that this zeal and devotion, as 
often happens in such cases, may perhaps have been guided 
rather by aflection than by critical knowl Quinet’s works, 
even before his death, were pretty voluminous, and there was a 
large amount of repetition and verbiage in them. The increases 
made since (with the exception of the really charming Lettres a 
sa mére) have increased the volume and not decreased the verbiage. 
The very first sentence of the present book (1), which ends “ sa 


* Cricket, London: Religious Tract Society. 
Football. London: Religious Tract Society. 
un Quinet avant Vexil, Par Mme. Quinet, Paris: Calmann 


vie fut un apostolat,” strikes the keynote of too much which has 
been written both by Mme. Quinet and others about a man who 
had indeed great rectitude of purpose, a fine, though rather femi- 
nine, tem ent and taste, wide literary interests, and no small 
literary faculty ; but who was not in any sense a strong man, and 
who suffered more even than most men suffer from the canker and 
rust of exile. If, publishing the Lettres 2 sa mére (in which the 
keen, half-Voltairian wit of his correspondent served, as well as 
his affection and reverence for her, to brace and tone up Quinet's 
disposition to mystical maundering) in full, Mme. Quinet had 
condensed the four volumes of Lettres devil, this present collec- 
tion of biographical illustrations, and any other matter she has 
into a “ Life and Letters” of moderate size and selected quality, 
she would, we think, have done better service to her husband's 
fame. But we are never disposed to quarrel much with an excess 
of affection. Moreover, there are unpublished extracts here 
which are decidedly interesting; and, though the book will hardly 
change or exalt the estimate of its subject made by competent 
critics, it will in many ways complete, justify, and fill it up. Now 
vo not exactly great, was near enough to greatness for this 
to be a gain. 

We have two interesting volumes of travel in the extreme 
East, one of which escapes altogether, while the other is only in 
= liable to, the charge of mere globe-trotting. M. Alfred 

arche (2) is a naturalist of eminence and devotion who, after 
exploring the very uncomfortable Gaboon and Ogowé districts, 
partly in company with the redoubtable M. de Brazza, betook him- 
self to the Philippines and abode there somewhat in the steady 
and leisurely fashion of which Mr. Wallace had set him the ex- 
ample years before in neighbouring regions. As is well known, 
the Philippine Archipelago, though one of the oldest possessions 
of any European Power in the Eastern Seas, is very far from being 
one of the best known—the leisurely unexcitable fashion of 
Spanish domination leaving native things very much alone, except 
as far as the uction of half-castes goes, half-castes who have a 
great reputation for beauty, and, by M. Marche’s account, in a 
certain fashion deserve it. The aborigines are very clearly not 
beautiful. The author records his experiences soberly, and makes 
no attempt at travellers’ wit. But we have known worse stories 
much more pretentiously told than the story of M. Marche's being 
on the point of firing his revolver at an impudent burglar who 
persisted in trying to force the door of his hut, which barglar 
turned out to be a young earthquake. M. Jametel (3) has com- 
mitted a slight fault by lingering too long over his descriptions of 
the European settlements of Shanghai, places as well known as 
Pall Mall or the Palais Royal. But when he does get to Pekin 
his acquaintance with the language and his careful observation 
make him worth reading. He is a great admirer of Sir Robert 
Hart, and gives both directly and indirectly information con- 
cerning that very remarkable . We find the constant use 
of “jaune” by itself as equivalent to “Chinese” a little irri- 
tating, but very likely that is only a piece of personal fidgetiness. 

If the anonymous author of a pamphlet on the Bulgarian ques- 
tion (4) is to be believed, the “ black pool of Agio” is responsible 
for, among many other bad things, the Bulgarian troubles. He 
writes very respectfully of Russia as a power; but declares that, 
from the very beginning, Russian influence has been made a cats- 
paw of by a coterie of financiers, partly Russian, partly Bulgarian, 
who have sought to exploit the principality—who have bribed, or 
in other ways secured, the chief este representatives, and who 
vowed eternal vengeance on Prince Alexander because he would 
not give in to them. A foreigner can only say, “ Very like! very 
like! 

Two translations of a philosophico-pbysiological kind are before 
us. The first is Mr. book on the Intelli- 

nce of Animals(5); the other is an elaborate treatise by an 

talian professor(6). Signor Sergi appears to have sought to 

develop no new system of his own, but simply to expound and 

summarize. He has done this at considerable length, but with 
i clearness. 


great patience and 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Me HORATIO BROWN has discussed many interesting 
phases of Venetian life and many picturesque events of 
Venetian history in his new volume of Venetian Studies (Kegan 
Paul). He does not confine himself to medieval Venice, though 
of course the mystery, the splendour, and the intrigue of that 
period must always possess great charms for the historian, but 
gives us a paper on the Venice of to-day and another on Cromwell’s 
dealings with the Republic. This, which is composed chiefly of 
a voluminous report of Sagredo, the Ambassador to the Senate, 
will be particularly attractive to Englishmen, and it is owe | 
to know that Cromwell’s manner was considered “ courteous 

civil” even by a Venetian. Carmagnola, the famous soldier of fortune 
of the fifteenth century, and Bragadin, the ill-advised charlatan 
of the sixteenth century, who gave himself out to be an alchemist, 
are discussed in two separate essays—that on Bragadin is 


(2) Lucon et Palaowan, Par Alfred Marche. Paris: Hachette. 

(3) Pékin. Par Maurice Jametel. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Les causes occultes de la question bulgare. Paris : Ollendorff. 

(5) Intelligence des animaux. Par G. Romanes. Paris: Alcan. 
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perha the best in the book. The account of Caterina Cornaro 
is distigured by fine writing and numerous mixed metaphors. 
Mr. Brown of Venice “baring her bosom to the joyous and 
seductive air,” and goes on to say that she “ poet her eyes and 
drank the changeful honies of colour t morning and 
evening flowed upon her waterways.” The dates, too, even on 


‘Mr. Brown’s own showing, are as mixed as the metaphors, and 


he has a provoking way of speaking of people sometimes by their 
English names and sometimes by their Venetian ones. On p. 301 
he gives a genealogical table in which it seems that Giovanni IT. 
died in 1436, while in a footnote to p. 303 the date given is 
July 24, 1458. Again, in the same table (p. 301) the date of 
the death of Giacomo III. is placed at 1475, and on p. 314 he 
is said to have died in August 1474. On p. 323 Mr. Brown 
informs us that Caterina’s “galley reached the Lido on the 5th of 
June, 1479,” and on the next page, after a description of the 
ceremonials attending her reception, he says she was forced to 
abdicate her Cyprian throne “nineteen years” after Venice had 
“adopted her as her child.” Now on p. 308 this adoption is 
stated to have taken place in 1471, only eight years previously. 
It is a pity that more care has not been taken to prevent these 
mistakes, for Mr. Brown has plenty of excellent material in his 
hand and knows how to use it. 

Mr. Bennett's pretty little book called The Amenities of Social 
Zife (Elliot Stock) is excellent reading. Of all the essays, the 
one on Letters and Letter-writing will probably be the most 
popular; and it is full of amusing quotations from a tga | 
manual, entitled The New Young Man's Best Companion, whic 
must be a mine of joy to the possessor. There are some lively 
anecdotes about nervous men and imaginative old maids, one of 
whom waited up nightly for her cats until they chose to quit the 
scene of their orgies and come in to bed. As Mr. nett 
0 , perhaps “it is better to wait up for festive cats than it is 
for festive mortals, though they may be husbands.” 

Roundabout to Moscow, by John Bouton (Appleton & Oo.), 
is as discursive in style as in matter. The author has much ca 
city for enjoyment, and for making the best of everything; but 
we have the period when people care to read long descrip- 
tions of the Casino at Monaco or of the Italian lakes. The best, 
because the least hackneyed, scene in the book is that devoted to 
a visit to the Foundling Hospital at Moscow; but Mr. Bouton 
has a singular way of relating his experiences, and has recourse 
every now and then to a style that is all his own. He says, on 
p- 13, that “public morals are so deeply concerned in the 
suppression of the Monte Carlo games” that he does “ not yet feel 
like quitting them.” He talks of a “ boat-ride” (p. 31), and re- 
lates in striking language an adventure, on p. 16, of an Englishman 
lunching with a lady at the Oasino. “As the salver (with the 
bill) was borne past me to the caisse I noticed that the bill was of 
the denomination of 100 francs. The Englishman did not sto 
for his change (if any), but hurried off with his stylish enslaver. 
From these specimens the reader can judge if the book will have 
any charm for him. 

' Gossips with Girls and Maidens, by Lady Bellairs (Blackwood), 
contains a great deal of admirable advice to young women, but, 
like most similar works, it assumes that these damsels are utterly 
friendless, and have no one to counsel them either on matters of 
behaviour or education. It is not given to everybody (out of the 
pages of Miss Broughton) to be entirely responsible for themselves 
at the age of seventeen, and even in these advanced days parents 
have occasionally something to say in the matter of education and 
amysements. However, the book will no doubt be invaluable to 
the class who apply to ladies’ journals to know what clothes they 
will need in the Riviera, or whether they leave one card or two in 
ing visits. 

The New Purgatory, by E. R. Se ae (Unwin), is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of poems which do not always scan. King 
James I., by David Graham (Macmillan), is an historical tragedy. 
Industrial , by L. L. F. R. Price (Macmillan), is a discussion 
of the labour question, which, originally appearing in the form of a 
report, has been republished with a preface by Professor Alfred 
Marshall. Zhe South Isles of Aran, by Oliver S. Burke (Kegan 
Paul), gives an account of this little known group of islands off 
Galway, and of the legends and remains of all sorts which exist 
there. The Shilling History of Wales, by H. 8. Forrest (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.), contains a good deal of irrelevant detail, espe- 
cially in the chapter on mineral wealth, and is likely to confuse 
the schoolchildren for whom it is intended. The Guide to Official 
Letter- Writing, by an Army Schoolmaster (Gall & Polden), will 
be of use to many. The Enchiridion (Religious Tract Society) 
has always an interest of its own, and is prettily printed. Read- 
tngs with the Saints (Burns & Oates) is a series of extracts from 
the Fathers. We have likewise received two excellent District 
Railway Maps (Adams), and a reprint of C. W. King’s work on 
the Gnostics (Nutt). 


Messrs. NovELLo write to inform us that the song by M. Gounop 
referred to in our account of the Norwich Festival is quite new, 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. . 

The ADVERTISEMENT DepaRtTMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 
88 Sournampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
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HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Civil Service, and Commercial Life. Senior PUPILS coached 
ben ually in separate house. Strong Staff.—_For particulars, address, Dr. HOLZBERG, 


S. JAMES’S COLLEGE, South Leigh » Witney, Oxford.—Highest 
Class Church of Hasiond School. Scholarships at Public Schools. Special care taken 
of Delicate Boys. Healthy situation. Spacious grounds.—Apply to Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER. 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
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ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 
Extensive find grounds, garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c. 
situation. 
t of the Central Committee of the Royal Albert Asyl: Chairmen, 

Medical Superintendent, G. E. SHUT? LEWORTH, B.A., M.D. 

‘Terms on application to Mr. JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 


Lancaster. 
STE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress 


of the Norwich High Sion, be a very comfortable ENGLISH HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS, with all tage 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


ALL NOW INSURING will participate in the Division on the 0th November 
next by 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FOUNDED 1835, 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


CLAIMS PAID, £7,060,000, FUNDS, £4,280,000. PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Estab tans. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—1 UNION TERRACE. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1885). 


FIRE OFFICE 
Insurances aginst Lowe by Fire and Laghtning elected In al part of the Word. 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD int Secretaries. 


DUCATION at VERSAILLES and BONN-on-RHINE.— 
rench and German, and Prepgsetion for & Examinations.—Address, in 
M.A., Quernmore, Bromiey, Ken 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The most com- 


fortable Wine, Bestdonse in the Kingdom, Mild and equable , and absence 
of all extremes. received“ en pe ension." of anager. 


1878. Royal Port 1883, Gold Medals and other 
J OHN BRINSMEAD & SON s- ‘PIANOS, from 35 guineas 
18, 20, and 29 Wigmore Street: London, W. Lists free. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


USE 
GLYCERINE & HONEY 
APPROACH JELLY. 


Oo F For Chaps, Chilblains, Reaghnes of the Skin, &c. 


Prepared only by OsporNz, BAUER, & CHERSEMAN, 
19 Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 
WINTER. Sold by all Chemists and Stores, in Metallic Tubes 
6d. and Is. Sample post free from Proprietors, 
6 or 12 Stamps. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household Use, and for the 
Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating ee quality, made with 
A fine atrated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old 
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Manufacturers: T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
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OX TRACT 
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IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of JUSTUS VON LIEBIG'S SIGNATURE in 


ASK FOR 
L!£B14G COMPANY’S EXTRAOT of MEAT, 


With BLUE SIGNATURE, 
BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES. 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
Browning's axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
oma to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the polari- 
scope. Spectacles of my! quality from 4s. 6d. per pair; with 


EYES lenses, best steel frames, from 10s. 6d. pair: and 
from £1 3s, 64.—Full Browning's 
Method ot Ba Suiting the Sight by correspondence and testimonials, 

free. 
JOHN BROWNING. 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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A. LLOYD'S 
EUXESIS. 
EASY 
SHAVE. 


Per Shaving without Soap, Water.or Brush, 
N ONE HALF THE ORDINARY 
Suutning t to + most irritable skin. AY Travellers. 
In pliable tubes, price Is. 6d. (post tree), by 


AIMEE 3 ‘SPUR LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
—In purchasing at Chemists’, Perfumers’, or Stores ask 

fon idow ‘Lloyd's EvXEsis, and 
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FRY'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, M.D., says: “1 have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is especially C O C O A 
adupted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” ® 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, & CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen Inter- 
national Awards as a Complexion Soap, It is specially suitable 
for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally, 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA 
PATTI. 


RECOVERY OF A MAJOR. 


T is satisfactory to learn that Major Pakenham, Longstone 

House, Armagh, has written to Mr. C. B. Harness, saying, “ Your 
Electropathic Belt has completely cured me of the Rheumatic Gout. 
Several of my friends have, on my recommendation, tried these Belts, 
and in every case the result has been most satisfactory.” HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT (price 21s. post free) cures all rheumatic and 
nervous affections, liver and kidney diseases, ladies’ ailments, &c. Cal} 
or write at once to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consulting Electrician, the 
Medical Battery Company, Limited, 52 Oxford Street, London, W. (corner 
of Rathbone Place). 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA and EGYPT every Thursday. 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS and COLOMBO every alternate ° 
CHINA, STRAITS and JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
and TASMANIA ” » Friday. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
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